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Shod (Shat with, the i\ead& 


Ei(jiv rutni '?-ate it is Tor the human race that 
eveiy man, woman, and child is tagged with an 
individual and iik'ii tillable fact! If all Faces were 
identical, like the labels on a brand of tomatoes,, 

llt'A 'i: i ■ I■' I Kio lilrtii-Tf tn il vtavri 1 iiiiV i>rLiin iv/trLI 


frightened, content, angry, smug, confident, 
frustrated, and a host yf oilier ways too nu¬ 
merous to tabulate. A few embedded muscles 


nilaclicd Ut the■ bones nf the skull provide the 

mfl/vtiQnl/mr fn,? ■'■l.vlhi' js.vfcw^i.-pr-Ert»h n »J t-korn i-»— * 
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have proved to yourself ten Ik: right, It is my job 
here fo give you tine working materials with 
which to make your own effort successful rather 
than to show that anyone can succeed- Success 
comes. only with personal effort, aided hy what¬ 
ever knowledge the individual can apply along 
with the effort, if this wen: not true. Wo would 
Ihj able to do anything in the world simply by 
reading Ijooks. We all know tins is not true. 
There arc hooks on almost any subject Their 
value depends upon the amount of knowledge 
they contribute and on how well il is absorbed 
and put into practice. 

To draw heads well, the urtist must detach 

his mind from the sitter's . .. qualities 

and develop an objective viewpoint. Otherwise 
he could go on drawing the same head forever, 
almost each moment noting a subtle change of 
expression, or a different mood in the subject, 
One face can vary in a tliousand ways, and a 
drawing must show the effect of a single instant, 
Let hill] think of the licad as only no much form 
in spate, like a piece of still lift rather than 
as an ever-changing personality. 

To the beginner there is a certain advantage 
irk drawing from a east, nr from a photograph, 
for at least the subject is not moving and lie can 
regard it objectively. It is logical that out lunik 
Iscgin purely from an objective approach with a 
form must like the average head, with average 
features and average spawn gs. Individual char- 
act eristics are much too complicated until we 
are able to tie them into a basic structure, one 
that is reasonably sound and accurate- bet us 
Iik in our minds that tlie skull itself is the struc¬ 
ture and all the rest merely trimmings- 

Anatomy ami construction can appear dull, 
but lint to the builder. It might be dull to learn 
hem- to use a saw and hammer, but not when 
you arc making a building of your own- It may 
be hard to think of the head as a mechanism 
But if you were inventing :i medianism, it would 
never luck interest- just realize that the bead 
imisl be 4 good mechanism eu order to be a fine 
head, and von will draw it with as much interest 


as you would have in putting a pail into a motor 
which you wanted to give a good performance. 
It is evident, then, that we need to start with 
a basic shape that is as nearly like the skull as 
we can get it. Looking a! the cranium, we see it 
most nearly like a ball, flattened at the skies and 
somewhat fuller in l he back than the front. The 
bones of the face, including the eye-sockets, the 
muse, the upper and Ioweit jEiw, are all fastened 
to the front of ibis ball. Our fers-t concent is 1o 
be able to construct the ball and the facial plane 
so that they operate as one unit which rnav lie 
lipped Or turned in any mann er- It is of utmost 
importance that we construct the bead in its 
complete and solid form, rather than just tlie 
visible portion of it. Naturally we cannot sec 
mote than half the head at any time, From the 
standpoint of construction, (he hall we cannot 
sec is just as important jis the visible half- 
lf you look at Plate 1, you will note that 1 
have treated the ball as if the under half were 
transparent so that the construction of the whole 
hall Is made evident. In this way the drawing 
on tI' ll! visible: side of the head can be made to 
appear tu go all the wuy round, so ihat the area 
we cannot See: can he: imagined us a duplicate 
of what we do see. An old Instructor of mine 
Once Said, 'lie able to draw the unseen ear," 
which, at lEiC time, puzzled me ilei CEid. ] later 
realized what Etc meant. A head is not drawn 
mi til you can feel the unseen side. 

It must l>e obvious from the preceding that 
it is impossible to draw the head correctly by 
starting with an eye or nose, oblivious of the 
skull and the placement of features within it. 
One might as easily try to draw a car by starting 
with the steeling wheel. In all drawing no part 
can be as important as the whole, and the whole 
is always a fitting together of proportionate 
parts. We can always subdivide lEie whole into 
its parts, instead of guessing at the parts, lioping 
they will go together in this proper proportions. 
For trample, it is easier In know that the fore¬ 
head is Gitc-third of the face, and wluit its posi¬ 
tion is oil the skull, than to build the skull front 
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PLATE 1. The basic shape is o flattened ball 

The Cranium iv more like ;l hull I ban anything fisc. To represent the kill 

-i’. ii solid Sphere, we must establish an axis, like !l. ail through the hall 

at the lop. Through the writers established by the axis, we can divide lire 
ball inly quarters and again at (he equator. Nan- it we were to slice off 
.1 fairly thin slice on each side, we will have produced a luasic jsIiajhs- that 
very eloselv matches tilt Cftnftfum. The "equator " becomes tlae- brow line. 
One of the lines through the a* Is become.-, iJ ll- -iuklt e line of the face . 
About halfway up From the brow line to tin- axis, we establish the hairline, 
nr the top of the face. We drop the middle line straight down off the hall. 
Oil this we mark off two points about equal In the space of the for^ktlKl, 
Or from l>itwv line to hairline This gives ns the length of tin- nose, and 
below that the bottom of the chin. We can now draw the plane of the face 
by drawing in the Jaw line, which connects about halfway around the ball 
on each side. Tins cur-5 attach along, the halfway line (up amt down) at a 
distance alw.it equal to the space of from the brows to the bottom of the 
nose. The ball can be tipped in any direction. 
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PLATE 2 , The oll-importent cross on the ball 

T lie "fjross, 1 ' or ihc |X>im (where the ko ur ling po sses llic middle line of 
lilt; _f is: ihe toy i>f the eunsilnjetion of. the whole head. It deter- 
mines the position of the facial plant- on the hall, or Hie angle from which 
wc sec tEie face, fl is easily sjjottnd on the mode] 0: copy. By eiHiliibuing 
the liisL 1 up nud down, wc establish the middle line of (he whole lieuth 
We draw tilt two sides of tlit- face arid head from LSais line. Ily coultrwing 
the brow line around the I wad wc can locate the ears. 
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MEN'S HEADS 


ills forehead, Fed 151[]5 W(J always thought 
J tilt head si» much in terms of Iwlonging to a 
iL-Fi n i t«_- individual that wr have never considered 
it in a niC'-hjiiLcal irnic. IE perhapi never OCCurs 
id us ltii.it a smile is a inerlluillenl principle ill 
action, as well as evidence oF a beaming per¬ 
sonality. Actually She mechanics involved in a 
smile are the same as those used in a drawstring 
n:i ,1 curtain. The string is: attached to something 
fixed atone cud, and to the material at tin' other. 
Pulling the string buckles the material. The 
check plumps out in the same way. The working 
of the jaw is like a hinge or a derrick, hut (he 
hinge is of the ball-and-socket type. The eyes 
roll in their sockets like a ball bearing held in 
place. The eyelids and the lips arc like slits in a 
rubber lutll, which naturally close except when 
they are pulled ap.irl There is a mechanical 
principle beneath every CXpiCSSirtn pul info 
action by the brain. Underlying the flesh of 
the face are muscles which arc capable of ex¬ 
pansion and contraction, just like all the other 
muscles of the body. We discuss this interest¬ 
ing material in mure detail later. 

Wc start (Imwtng the head by establishing 
points on the bait and on (he facial plane. Both 
I lie ball a 1 id the facial plane must lx: subdivided 
in order to establish those points. No matter how 
much you draw, Low skilled you get to be, how 
well (rained your eye becomes, you will always 
have to begin by building the head correctly, 
just as a carpenter, no matter how long he has 
worked, always measures a hoard before he Cuts 
it. Construction nl the fuix: and head depends 
upon establishing the points of measure me i it. 
Any other way is liound to In: guesswork, which 
is a gamble any way you take It. For the one 
lime you guess right, there are many inevitable 
mistakes. 

The most important point in the head from 
which to build the construction of the face is 
the point immediately above the bridge of the 
nose, between (lit brows. Tins point remains 
always Fixed and is indicated by tlu: vertical lino 
of the nose and the crossline of the brows. On 


the ball (bis is the junction of the ‘"equator and 
"the prune meridian, the two lines that cut the 
ball in half vertically and horizontally. All meas¬ 
urements spr i ng from this poin t About half¬ 
way np fmm this point to die top c enter o f the 
head wo get the hairline, and have therefore 
spaced oil the farcin?ad. Dropping d own an 
equal distance below the crosspoin t, wc get the 
length of the nose . since tire distance from the 
tip of the: host to the brows is, on an average, 
equal to the height of the forehead. Measuring 
the same dist ance down, we get the bottom of 
the chin, for (be distance from the bottom of 
(tie chin to (tie Ikisc of the nose equals the space 
from there to the brows, and from that point to 
the hairline, So it's one, two, three s-pi£££.jJ] 
equal, down (he middle line of the face. See 
Plates 3 and -I. 1 suggest ymt take papeur and 
peueil and nt.irt drawing these heads, tipping 
them iu every possible direction. This can well 
lx: your first real period of Study. Whit you do 
now will affect everything you do from here 
on. Plate 4 will give you an idea of haw to place 
the features properly, The placement is more 
important than the dm wing of the features 
themselves, At this stage it is not too important 
(but the details of the features t>e correct. Get 
them to fall within the construction tines, so that 
the two sides of the face seem to match, what¬ 
ever the viewpoint. 

The next time you work with tills book, turn 
to Plate 5, which is a simplified statement of the 
bone structure. No one detail of the bone struc¬ 
ture is pf groat importance, but Els total shape 
is uf paramount importance. Within tile shape 
we must locate- tlu: eye-sockets, spacing them 
carefully On cither side of the middle line. We 
locate the two cheek hones opposite each other, 
and the bridge uf the nose, which must lie on 
the meddle line at the top and extend Out from 
the middle line at the bottom. We locate the 
corner of the jaw and bring the jaw line down to 
the chin- Every bead must be constructed so 
that all the features balance on the middle line. 
Plate fi gives you more of the actual appearance 
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and placement of the Ijones. Nyrc> how in these 
drawings yum are aware uE tin' construction fill 
around the head, J persmbally try to get the 
fueling that these arc not outlines, bill the edges 
of so lid forms thul I could slide my llfind around. 
13o pi fed as ft yam could pick up these ]leads 
with your I wo hands and that you would find 
them just uh solid in back as in front? Tliat i* 
what wo are working for fust now. 

plate 7 shows the action of the head on its 
pivot poi nt at the lo p of the spine and at the 
base of I he skull. We must remember that this 
pivot l* well inside the ruiindness oF tin- need; 
and drajJ \imlfit the skull. It does not have u 
hinge aclkitl but a rot ating acti on I mill u point 
:i little buck of Lhc miter lim of till' necL Si; 
when the bend is lipped backward tlie neck is 
squeezed and bt.1lj5r.-S somEivhiit, forming a crease 
at the base of the skull When the head is tipped 
forward, the larynx nr Adam’s apple is dropped 
down and hides itself within the neck in the 
lateral movement* there is u strung play of the 
long muscles which attach to the skull behind 
the cars and down in front to the breastbone 
between the collarbones. At the back arc the 
lw strong irmseks which attach to the base id 
the skull in pull the head backward- To get a 
head to sit properly on the neck requires some 


knowledge of anatomy, which is discussed later. 

Some artists like to think of tlu; head as being 
built of pieces which will fit together and fall, 
into place to give Llie undcrstructnre of the 
head. Sec Plate b. This is especially helpful in 
suggesting the third dimension, rhai of thick¬ 
ness. in vonr thawing. Much too often the face 
drawn .is something lint. We must consider 
1 he round ness of the muzzle—the (wo jaws as 
they come together, because it is lost in ihe 
fleshiness of tlw face, we may forget the sh;jiq> 
curve of the teeth lie bind the lips This is even 
more pronounced in animals, to which a sharp 
deep bite may make the difference between 
life and death. Think of (he front teeth as chop¬ 
pers and the back teeth as grinders. The fangs, 
or what we call eyeteeth in human beings, are 
what an animal uses to hang on with, or to slash 
and tear. To impress upon yourself what the 
round nets of this area really is like, take a bite 
out of a piece of bread and study it- You will 
probably never draw lips flatly again. \Vv 3111 1 st 
also remember that the eyes are round, though 
most of the time wc see them drawn flatly, like a 
slit in a piece of paper. The eyes, nose, mouth, 
and chin all have this three-dimensional quality, 
which cannot be sacrificed without losing the 
solidity of the whole head- 





PLATE 3, The cress pud the middle line determine the pose 
Get oitt your pencil and pad- 

It is mast important Ea bagiti at once to practice setting tip the ball and 
facial plane. Do not warn 1 1 no much now about tire features. This is simply 
c nnsti notion, whech yon will probably asti lor the rest of your life. Establish 
the cimss. i'sy to think of the construction all around the head, so that the 
jaws attach halfway around on each side. Remember that the eyes and 
cheekbones are below the Iwow line. Hie ears ate alxjut parallel with the 
lines of the brows arid that of the nose. The crass almost suggests the face 
below, With this approach wc can start drawing the whole bead hi anv pose. 
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PLATE 4. Establishing the middle line 

-SftjJV pEflcfirg the ffutures carefulii). 

]{ you 1 iLLh-'t: wi)rM out the I Jit]] and p];nnr and its k you will not 

have too .ch trouble in placing the features, However* you should 

realize that a feature will never fil on a head until it is placed correctly 
and Ert line with the construction lines of the whole head. Every artist most 
lie prepared far a certain amount of struggle with construction, so do not 
allow ymiTself to get discouzagtd. Every head anyone draws depends Oil 
construction, just as modi AS every building, every cur, every other three- 
dimensional object does. That is what the artists job really is in learning bow 
to construct things in three dimensions On u two-dimensional surface, tVe 
have to think of each thing we draw in its entirety and seel low its dimensions 
appear to tu from Our particular viewpoint- Representation ill three dimen¬ 
sions calls for knowledge and study. Rut such knowledge is no more difficult 
than that required for any other field. No matter how great your talent, 
talon! has to wort with knowledge to do anything well, When the search 
Eor particular knowledge becomes pleasant as well, half the battle is won. 
Construction need not worry you;: it comes with practice, 
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have proved to yourself ten Ik: right, It is my job 
here fo give you tine working materials with 
which to make your own effort successful rather 
than to show that anyone can succeed- Success 
comes. only with personal effort, aided hy what¬ 
ever knowledge the individual can apply along 
with the effort, if this wen: not true. Wo would 
Ihj able to do anything in the world simply by 
reading Ijooks. We all know tins is not true. 
There arc hooks on almost any subject Their 
value depends upon the amount of knowledge 
they contribute and on how well il is absorbed 
and put into practice. 

To draw heads well, the urtist must detach 

his mind from the sitter's . .. qualities 

and develop an objective viewpoint. Otherwise 
he could go on drawing the same head forever, 
almost each moment noting a subtle change of 
expression, or a different mood in the subject, 
One face can vary in a tliousand ways, and a 
drawing must show the effect of a single instant, 
Let hill] think of the licad as only no much form 
in spate, like a piece of still lift rather than 
as an ever-changing personality. 

To the beginner there is a certain advantage 
irk drawing from a east, nr from a photograph, 
for at least the subject is not moving and lie can 
regard it objectively. It is logical that out lunik 
Iscgin purely from an objective approach with a 
form must like the average head, with average 
features and average spawn gs. Individual char- 
act eristics are much too complicated until we 
are able to tie them into a basic structure, one 
that is reasonably sound and accurate- bet us 
Iik in our minds that tlie skull itself is the struc¬ 
ture and all the rest merely trimmings- 

Anatomy ami construction can appear dull, 
but lint to the builder. It might be dull to learn 
hem- to use a saw and hammer, but not when 
you arc making a building of your own- It may 
be hard to think of the head as a mechanism 
But if you were inventing :i medianism, it would 
never luck interest- just realize that the bead 
imisl be 4 good mechanism eu order to be a fine 
head, and von will draw it with as much interest 


as you would have in putting a pail into a motor 
which you wanted to give a good performance. 
It is evident, then, that we need to start with 
a basic shape that is as nearly like the skull as 
we can get it. Looking a! the cranium, we see it 
most nearly like a ball, flattened at the skies and 
somewhat fuller in l he back than the front. The 
bones of the face, including the eye-sockets, the 
muse, the upper and Ioweit jEiw, are all fastened 
to the front of ibis ball. Our fers-t concent is 1o 
be able to construct the ball and the facial plane 
so that they operate as one unit which rnav lie 
lipped Or turned in any mann er- It is of utmost 
importance that we construct the bead in its 
complete and solid form, rather than just tlie 
visible portion of it. Naturally we cannot sec 
mote than half the head at any time, From the 
standpoint of construction, (he hall we cannot 
sec is just as important jis the visible half- 
lf you look at Plate 1, you will note that 1 
have treated the ball as if the under half were 
transparent so that the construction of the whole 
hall Is made evident. In this way the drawing 
on tI' ll! visible: side of the head can be made to 
appear tu go all the wuy round, so ihat the area 
we cannot See: can he: imagined us a duplicate 
of what we do see. An old Instructor of mine 
Once Said, 'lie able to draw the unseen ear," 
which, at lEiC time, puzzled me ilei CEid. ] later 
realized what Etc meant. A head is not drawn 
mi til you can feel the unseen side. 

It must l>e obvious from the preceding that 
it is impossible to draw the head correctly by 
starting with an eye or nose, oblivious of the 
skull and the placement of features within it. 
One might as easily try to draw a car by starting 
with the steeling wheel. In all drawing no part 
can be as important as the whole, and the whole 
is always a fitting together of proportionate 
parts. We can always subdivide lEie whole into 
its parts, instead of guessing at the parts, lioping 
they will go together in this proper proportions. 
For trample, it is easier In know that the fore¬ 
head is Gitc-third of the face, and wluit its posi¬ 
tion is oil the skull, than to build the skull front 
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PLATE 1. The basic shape is o flattened ball 

The Cranium iv more like ;l hull I ban anything fisc. To represent the kill 

-i’. ii solid Sphere, we must establish an axis, like !l. ail through the hall 

at the lop. Through the writers established by the axis, we can divide lire 
ball inly quarters and again at (he equator. Nan- it we were to slice off 
.1 fairly thin slice on each side, we will have produced a luasic jsIiajhs- that 
very eloselv matches tilt Cftnftfum. The "equator " becomes tlae- brow line. 
One of the lines through the a* Is become.-, iJ ll- -iuklt e line of the face . 
About halfway up From the brow line to tin- axis, we establish the hairline, 
nr the top of the face. We drop the middle line straight down off the hall. 
Oil this we mark off two points about equal In the space of the for^ktlKl, 
Or from l>itwv line to hairline This gives ns the length of tin- nose, and 
below that the bottom of the chin. We can now draw the plane of the face 
by drawing in the Jaw line, which connects about halfway around the ball 
on each side. Tins cur-5 attach along, the halfway line (up amt down) at a 
distance alw.it equal to the space of from the brows to the bottom of the 
nose. The ball can be tipped in any direction. 
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PLATE 2 , The oll-importent cross on the ball 

T lie "fjross, 1 ' or ihc |X>im (where the ko ur ling po sses llic middle line of 
lilt; _f is: ihe toy i>f the eunsilnjetion of. the whole head. It deter- 
mines the position of the facial plant- on the hall, or Hie angle from which 
wc sec tEie face, fl is easily sjjottnd on the mode] 0: copy. By eiHiliibuing 
the liisL 1 up nud down, wc establish the middle line of (he whole lieuth 
We draw tilt two sides of tlit- face arid head from LSais line. Ily coultrwing 
the brow line around the I wad wc can locate the ears. 
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ills forehead, Fed 151[]5 W(J always thought 
J tilt head si» much in terms of Iwlonging to a 
iL-Fi n i t«_- individual that wr have never considered 
it in a niC'-hjiiLcal irnic. IE perhapi never OCCurs 
id us ltii.it a smile is a inerlluillenl principle ill 
action, as well as evidence oF a beaming per¬ 
sonality. Actually She mechanics involved in a 
smile are the same as those used in a drawstring 
n:i ,1 curtain. The string is: attached to something 
fixed atone cud, and to the material at tin' other. 
Pulling the string buckles the material. The 
check plumps out in the same way. The working 
of the jaw is like a hinge or a derrick, hut (he 
hinge is of the ball-and-socket type. The eyes 
roll in their sockets like a ball bearing held in 
place. The eyelids and the lips arc like slits in a 
rubber lutll, which naturally close except when 
they are pulled ap.irl There is a mechanical 
principle beneath every CXpiCSSirtn pul info 
action by the brain. Underlying the flesh of 
the face are muscles which arc capable of ex¬ 
pansion and contraction, just like all the other 
muscles of the body. We discuss this interest¬ 
ing material in mure detail later. 

Wc start (Imwtng the head by establishing 
points on the bait and on (he facial plane. Both 
I lie ball a 1 id the facial plane must lx: subdivided 
in order to establish those points. No matter how 
much you draw, Low skilled you get to be, how 
well (rained your eye becomes, you will always 
have to begin by building the head correctly, 
just as a carpenter, no matter how long he has 
worked, always measures a hoard before he Cuts 
it. Construction nl the fuix: and head depends 
upon establishing the points of measure me i it. 
Any other way is liound to In: guesswork, which 
is a gamble any way you take It. For the one 
lime you guess right, there are many inevitable 
mistakes. 

The most important point in the head from 
which to build the construction of the face is 
the point immediately above the bridge of the 
nose, between (lit brows. Tins point remains 
always Fixed and is indicated by tlu: vertical lino 
of the nose and the crossline of the brows. On 


the ball (bis is the junction of the ‘"equator and 
"the prune meridian, the two lines that cut the 
ball in half vertically and horizontally. All meas¬ 
urements spr i ng from this poin t About half¬ 
way np fmm this point to die top c enter o f the 
head wo get the hairline, and have therefore 
spaced oil the farcin?ad. Dropping d own an 
equal distance below the crosspoin t, wc get the 
length of the nose . since tire distance from the 
tip of the: host to the brows is, on an average, 
equal to the height of the forehead. Measuring 
the same dist ance down, we get the bottom of 
the chin, for (be distance from the bottom of 
(tie chin to (tie Ikisc of the nose equals the space 
from there to the brows, and from that point to 
the hairline, So it's one, two, three s-pi£££.jJ] 
equal, down (he middle line of the face. See 
Plates 3 and -I. 1 suggest ymt take papeur and 
peueil and nt.irt drawing these heads, tipping 
them iu every possible direction. This can well 
lx: your first real period of Study. Whit you do 
now will affect everything you do from here 
on. Plate 4 will give you an idea of haw to place 
the features properly, The placement is more 
important than the dm wing of the features 
themselves, At this stage it is not too important 
(but the details of the features t>e correct. Get 
them to fall within the construction tines, so that 
the two sides of the face seem to match, what¬ 
ever the viewpoint. 

The next time you work with tills book, turn 
to Plate 5, which is a simplified statement of the 
bone structure. No one detail of the bone struc¬ 
ture is pf groat importance, but Els total shape 
is uf paramount importance. Within tile shape 
we must locate- tlu: eye-sockets, spacing them 
carefully On cither side of the middle line. We 
locate the two cheek hones opposite each other, 
and the bridge uf the nose, which must lie on 
the meddle line at the top and extend Out from 
the middle line at the bottom. We locate the 
corner of the jaw and bring the jaw line down to 
the chin- Every bead must be constructed so 
that all the features balance on the middle line. 
Plate fi gives you more of the actual appearance 
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DRAWING THE HEAD AND HANDS 


and placement of the Ijones. Nyrc> how in these 
drawings yum are aware uE tin' construction fill 
around the head, J persmbally try to get the 
fueling that these arc not outlines, bill the edges 
of so lid forms thul I could slide my llfind around. 
13o pi fed as ft yam could pick up these ]leads 
with your I wo hands and that you would find 
them just uh solid in back as in front? Tliat i* 
what wo are working for fust now. 

plate 7 shows the action of the head on its 
pivot poi nt at the lo p of the spine and at the 
base of I he skull. We must remember that this 
pivot l* well inside the ruiindness oF tin- need; 
and drajJ \imlfit the skull. It does not have u 
hinge aclkitl but a rot ating acti on I mill u point 
:i little buck of Lhc miter lim of till' necL Si; 
when the bend is lipped backward tlie neck is 
squeezed and bt.1lj5r.-S somEivhiit, forming a crease 
at the base of the skull When the head is tipped 
forward, the larynx nr Adam’s apple is dropped 
down and hides itself within the neck in the 
lateral movement* there is u strung play of the 
long muscles which attach to the skull behind 
the cars and down in front to the breastbone 
between the collarbones. At the back arc the 
lw strong irmseks which attach to the base id 
the skull in pull the head backward- To get a 
head to sit properly on the neck requires some 


knowledge of anatomy, which is discussed later. 

Some artists like to think of tlu; head as being 
built of pieces which will fit together and fall, 
into place to give Llie undcrstructnre of the 
head. Sec Plate b. This is especially helpful in 
suggesting the third dimension, rhai of thick¬ 
ness. in vonr thawing. Much too often the face 
drawn .is something lint. We must consider 
1 he round ness of the muzzle—the (wo jaws as 
they come together, because it is lost in ihe 
fleshiness of tlw face, we may forget the sh;jiq> 
curve of the teeth lie bind the lips This is even 
more pronounced in animals, to which a sharp 
deep bite may make the difference between 
life and death. Think of (he front teeth as chop¬ 
pers and the back teeth as grinders. The fangs, 
or what we call eyeteeth in human beings, are 
what an animal uses to hang on with, or to slash 
and tear. To impress upon yourself what the 
round nets of this area really is like, take a bite 
out of a piece of bread and study it- You will 
probably never draw lips flatly again. \Vv 3111 1 st 
also remember that the eyes are round, though 
most of the time wc see them drawn flatly, like a 
slit in a piece of paper. The eyes, nose, mouth, 
and chin all have this three-dimensional quality, 
which cannot be sacrificed without losing the 
solidity of the whole head- 





PLATE 3, The cress pud the middle line determine the pose 
Get oitt your pencil and pad- 

It is mast important Ea bagiti at once to practice setting tip the ball and 
facial plane. Do not warn 1 1 no much now about tire features. This is simply 
c nnsti notion, whech yon will probably asti lor the rest of your life. Establish 
the cimss. i'sy to think of the construction all around the head, so that the 
jaws attach halfway around on each side. Remember that the eyes and 
cheekbones are below the Iwow line. Hie ears ate alxjut parallel with the 
lines of the brows arid that of the nose. The crass almost suggests the face 
below, With this approach wc can start drawing the whole bead hi anv pose. 
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PLATE 4. Establishing the middle line 

-SftjJV pEflcfirg the ffutures carefulii). 

]{ you 1 iLLh-'t: wi)rM out the I Jit]] and p];nnr and its k you will not 

have too .ch trouble in placing the features, However* you should 

realize that a feature will never fil on a head until it is placed correctly 
and Ert line with the construction lines of the whole head. Every artist most 
lie prepared far a certain amount of struggle with construction, so do not 
allow ymiTself to get discouzagtd. Every head anyone draws depends Oil 
construction, just as modi AS every building, every cur, every other three- 
dimensional object does. That is what the artists job really is in learning bow 
to construct things in three dimensions On u two-dimensional surface, tVe 
have to think of each thing we draw in its entirety and seel low its dimensions 
appear to tu from Our particular viewpoint- Representation ill three dimen¬ 
sions calls for knowledge and study. Rut such knowledge is no more difficult 
than that required for any other field. No matter how great your talent, 
talon! has to wort with knowledge to do anything well, When the search 
Eor particular knowledge becomes pleasant as well, half the battle is won. 
Construction need not worry you;: it comes with practice, 
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MEN'S MEADS 


THE STANDARD HEAD 


Heads will naturally vary in measurement 
and proportion. However, any artist ^vilL find it 
most practical to carry so bis mind lias-it 
measurements a stale of proportions, built on 
averages and simplified. The; fronL view of the 
head, fits quite well into a rectangle that is three 
units of measurement wide, and three and a half 
deep. This scale leaves a little space beyond 
the cars on each side. The half measurements 
uf these units locate the eyes ant! nose and help 
in placing the mouth, and abr» |>or the line of 
(he eyes at (he halfway division of the whole 
head from top to bottom, as it should be and as 


it averages out in a large percentage of actual 
faces. This method of unit measurement locates 
(hr hallline and the three front divisions nf the 
face Tlic side view or the head fits exactly bile 
,i square three and one-half units in each direc¬ 
tion, You can establish your own unit; it is the 
proportions that are important 
These pinojKirtiGiiS. shown Lit Plate 3& have 
lnwn worked out after a. great dee! of research 
and are offered to meet the need for a simple 
and practical scute that is readily usable, This 
scale fits perfectly with the ball-ami-plane ap¬ 
proach. 




PLATE 18 . Proportions of fhe male heed 

The standard proportions far a man’s bend are worked out here fm the 
Frcint view and. the side view. The scale may easily be memorized. The 
head is three and one-half (optional) units high, nearly three units wide 
(to include the ears), and three ami mie-half units from tip of nOSC to 
I ho back of lire head. The throe units divide the face into forehead, nose, 
and jaw. Eais, nOsc to brew, lips and chin arc each One unit. So you may 
start in this way to draw a head m any size you wish, using yum own unit 
of measurement. 
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PLATE 1 9 . Drawing the heed in units 

Here yint see how (he scale w-orM ant in practice. Tltfl circle represents 
the ball. and the width is the width of the head, including the car*. W* 
tiru.1 that the face is about two units w[(ls and that tlac eyes f;dl between 
the middle halves or at tile quarter points of the two units (see upper 
rijjht}. This coincides with the divisions of the hall arid plane with winch 
yUia are already familiar. 
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MEN S HEADS 


MUSCLES OF THE HEAD AND FACE 


I do not see any material advantage to the 
artist in knowing (he names of all the muscles; 
and bones of the head, bin it H of great impor¬ 
tance to liitn to know where they arc, where they 
attach and what they do, It Is important to 
knew that some muscles are attached directly 
to fame at both ends, while Others are attached 
to bone at one end jud to other bands of mus¬ 
cles at the other. Tlte Former have the function 
erf moving the Irony structure. The hitter move 
the flesh. Plate 2tf shows the imtseles and Imw 
they are connected. 

The most important muscle of the fiend is the 
powerful muscle ilial closes the jW. You Feel it 
nt ihe con hi of tile jaw, just below nod Jit front 
of the tar. ('irt'tis acrobats have been known to 
dangle the weight of the whole body at the end 
of a rope by biting a bit of hard rubber attached 
to the mpe end- The jaw is also attached to a 
muscle tliat spreads out over tin- side of the 
cranium. These two muscles give the power to 
crunch and grind feud in tin: month. 

A very marvelous mechanical principle func¬ 
tions in the eyes; and mouth. Both are slits in a 
circular sheet of muscle. If you took half of a 
hollow rubber ball and cut a slit in it. without 
stress oil the rubber, tlic slit would close itself, 
L'lnh r tension yon could easily pull the slit open. 
The dropping of the weight of the jaw opens 
the mouth. To open the mouth wide is a eon- 
stious effort. To keep the mouth closed really 
requires very little effort—a piece of knowledge 
that ean In; used to great advantage at limes. 

Very important are the little ribbon-like mus¬ 
cles which open the tips laterally, pulling at 
the corners of the mouth. These are the "smile 
muscles.' They are the ones that puff the cheeks 
by contracting within tllO flesh. When they pull 
diagonally upward and a smile hashes, great 
things may happen, far lievond mere- mechan¬ 
ics. Remembeir these as the "happy muscles.* 
They attach at (he cheekbones and nm diago¬ 


nally down the checks to the muscles around 
the lips. 

Note the muscles which run down the side of 
tlic nose past the corners of the month to the 
chin. These arc tin: "unhappy muscles. Being 
attached to the huiie around the nose at one 
end and to the jaw at the oilier, they can pull 
the lips upward in a snarl or downward in a 
leer, Working from both ends, they expose the 
teeth the wav an animal shows its fangs. These 
muscles are operating from both ends when 
you brush your teeth. They seem to pull down¬ 
ward when you are lifting a heavy weight, or in 
e.vtrcme muscular effort of the body, like run¬ 
ning. They make round corners at the mouth, 
where In die smile (hi: eorners arc pulled out 
and upward. Try to associate the liappy and 
the unhappy muscles, for they ire the bans of 
mOsi facial expressions Tim wi inkles at the cor¬ 
ners of tlie eves are simply caused by the flesh 
of the checks' buckling by the upward pull or 
thy "hippy muscles" below the cheekbones. The 
bulging of dm cheeks also causes the Crease or 
fold of Jlesh under the eyes in ,1 smile. J L is more 
pronounced in some faces than others. As the 
"happy smuscles" pull at each side in (he smile, 
the nostrils may flare a little and Income more 
evident, which 35 one of I lie things that help to 
make a face smile. 

The dimple nr downward line occurring in 
the lower part of the smiling cheek is caused 
by (he little open space between the "unhappy 
m us Lilt and the jaw muscle. In old age tins de¬ 
pression becomes very evident. In the young 
lace it is a dimple. 

The rest of the face muscles arc simple what 
we may call ""wrinkle muscles." There? one at 
[fie inside corner of the brows near the nose. 
This one lifts the comer of die eyebrow as in 
worry or in an expression of pleading, Hie un¬ 
happy nuisele" pulls down the [nsidu comer of 
the brow In a frown. The two "wrinkle muscles’ 
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DHAWINC THE HEAD AND RANDS 


above the brows also u-rLEiklL 1 the forehead since 
they iiro contracting beneath the iiesh, hut arc 
also attached to the flesh, 

There arc two smalt "wrinkle muscles" at the 


point of the chin. Tl re depression ljetwceri these 
nnrseks may account for a dimple in I Kt: middle 
of the chin, Tlicy also cause the chin to buckle 
into little blimps in some expressions, 



PLATE 20. Anatomy of the head 

Wiieti yon am studying the muscles of the face* gel in front of a miffor 
and give I hem a pond working over, I'Vom that mid from these drawings 
you will learn a groat deal about expression .md the why of it 
Give some consideration to the mttsdfs of tfu.' neck. for you usually 
liave to draw U head UII a neck, The iwo diagonally placed muscles that 
turn tile head are attached to the skidl jjust behind the ears at the lop, 
and to the breastbone* which lies between the IwO cullar|iqnes, at the 
hot loin. Two strung muscles Lilt ached to the back of the bead underneath 
the Irack of the skull bold the bead up or tip ft backward- The head drops 
forward mostly of its Own weight. 

Tn know these muscles will help you tremendously in drawing beads, 




PLATE 51, How the muscles ftmcliGn 

J hr drawings here,, (hough not very pleasant are importitn! to the artist 
if he intends to give his characters expression. The smtfe is mast important 
in commercial art and advertising. In illustrating fiction ym may have to 
draw an angry face occasionally but (he great majority of the faces you will 
draw are pleasant ones. However, it is much easier to draw a ’'dead-pan” 
face than n very happy one. What m? want to do is to lieep the face that 
should reflect happiness from appearing as dead-pan or even leering. So 
*ludy this page well. 
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PLATE 2 2, The muscles from voriouj angles 

After you have learned the muscles of the Head, try facing them within 
the head hi various poses. Tip and lurn. the head and line up the muscles 
to balance m each side of the middle line of ihc face. Yon will he surprised 
lo see how easily they will begin to fall into place within ike construction 
plan yon have aLready learned. 
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WHY YOU NEED ANATOMY TO DRAW HEADS 


Only a few artists seam tu have more: than a 
hsyy idea (if die anatomy of the head, or of how 
die muscles function. If faces were expression¬ 
less wr might manage with only a little of this 
knowledge. It is argued that we can depend 
upon photographs for expression, Frankly, many 
artists do just that. My contention is that one 
can learn the necessary principles of anatomy 
in two or three short periods of study, say three 
evenings. When so little effort is required, why 
not spend it to learn something that will always 
be valuable to you. 

Every expression is entirely dependent iipoti 
a very few- muscles lying under and embedded 
within the flesh- Knowing where the muscles lie 
and what they do is the difference between, 
guesswork and knowledge. Air expression must 
carry conviction, and it's easier to convince when 
you know the facts you (ire dealing with. 

For many years 1 Seemed to have great diffh 
culty in drawing smiles. 1 had taken st for 
granted that the smile creases began at the nos- 
trils and ran straight to the comers of the lips. 
Actually the smile creases run well outside of 
the corners of the mouth and around then; and 
point for a little way toward tlie side of the 
chin. This is because die lips Sic in an oval- 
shaped sheet of muscle and the creases form at 
the outer edges of this muscle. The smell ribbon- 
like muscles which lead down from the cheek¬ 
bones are attached to this sheet of muscle at the 
outer edge and cause the smite creases. In some 
smiles the pull of these little muscles actually 
causes the corners of the mouth to round out 
rather than to end in a sharp point, For some 
reason I had not grasped this in my early studios. 
'The experience proved the value of going back 
to the source when you are in trouble 

Ora: thing that is important in the smile is the 
way folds of flesh appear under the eyCs.Some- 
(tmex tlicsc add a good deal of mirth to a smile; 
sometimes they do not- I eannot tell you why. 


Some faces have this characteristic to a pro¬ 
nounced degree, while in other faces it is hardly 
evident. The difficulty is to make the folds ap¬ 
pear natural and a part of the smile rather 1 than 
to have l hem look like pouches under the eyes. 
These folds ore easier to pa ml than to draw, 
because m painting tliey may be rendered in 
light values, but in a drawing we are usually 
using a black medium, and the folds gel too 
black.. Tlte same is true of the wrinkles that show 
at the cuter corners of the eyes in a smile. If 
these are too black, they look like crowds feel. 
Many smiles am spoiled because (hi* lines around 
the nostrils are too heavy and black, suggesting 
a sneer more than a smile., or making the face 
look as if it were smelling something unpleasant. 

Another valuable hint about the smile is dial 
it shows more of the upper teeth than of the 
lower ones. That means both a greater number 
of teeth, and more area of the teeth themselves. 
The corners of tlie lips are pulled away from the 
teeth, causing a hole or dark accent within the 
corners of die lips. The teeth should never run 
right into the corners as if they were pressed 
against the lips all the way around. The pull of 
the muscles stretches and flattens the lips, but 
the inward curve of the teeth is still (here 
and becomes even more evident because of (be 
shadows cast inwardly by the lips at the comers, 
There should be some ton Log down of the teeth 
as they go hack. Tlie two front upper teeth are 
the ones to highlight. It is l>ctteT not to try to 
model the teeth too much, or to draw lines l>e- 
tween them. This Again b Ijecuusc almost any hue 
may be to* black. The lines between the teeth 
are really very subtle and delicate. Often the 
teeth should he suggested rather than drawn in 
detail—unless you are selling toothpaste. Anders 
Zorn was a master at painting teeth in a smile. 

Plate 23 show& the mechanics of the mouth. 
At the top are the bones without the flesh We 
must always remember that tlie upper jaw is 
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Tnf UP5 AG.E NOT FLAT 


Q.UT J.LE IN ft fSCJyNOtp PL&rtE ANE> K6Vt FULL FORM5 


PLATE 23. Mechanics of the moulh 

The tips and Jaw can hardly ho drawn etyavincingly without an under¬ 
standing of (he muzzle and how it works, Beginners draw the mouth as if it 
Lay on a tint! pUttw. The enive of the tettll in (he rounded jaw must be 
considered* arid the fullness of the lips themselves must he felt 

SO 







PLATE 1 2 , Variety in spacing creates types 

In order to create differences in tvpe and character, wc may decide tint 
to the ki’iie me-isorH.TncuLs Or diirmOfli (00 meticulously, By varying 

the proportions of the three diviikiiu of the face, we come up with. a good 
deal of variety in the results. There are thousands of possible comhinaiioskE. 
It is fun to experiment with them. 
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PI ATE \ 3 . Always build an tha middle line 

Always remember when drawing a head balance the forms on Irath sides 
of (lie middle line, 'L'lie bony parts; stay fined, anti the CiipressiOrt fits in 
between. Alt the (Aw eats do is oifctt and close. The expression ties in the 
eyes, cheeks, and month, with some wrinkling of the forehead and around 
the eyes. What we do on one sitjf!, we most do on the Other. 
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PLATE 14. Creating qny desired type 

There is 1 10 reason why you eirn't late all the liberties you wish with the 
hull h;ehI plane. The variety of types mentioned In the early pari of the 
book are iJrtisvir simply by building un tnaderstruelLire that is wide, square, 
long, narrow, or anything you wish. You have tin* basis of coitftniction, 
so now |li> t try some variations. 








PLATE 15. Typ« are built by varying the bnFF and the plane 

E-flflli about Among the people you know :md thflic you sec around vou. 
Study diem with :.| new und ere funding. See the- combinations created Ijv 
ml me Look from hairline to brow,. then at the middle- area from brow 
to bottom of nose, and finally !o tfie bottom of the chin. Look down tin? 
middle Ihie of a futcsc; study what you sec on cadi side, 
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PLATE 16, indicating character 

Once you know how the lilies iif construction arc set up in a head, you 
can quickly Analyze faces and sholEs. Always loot first for the lxinv shapes, 
and itn" location of the features. Then loot For the flesh formations in the 
cheeks, around the mouth, and around the eyes. Such formations can bo 
easily indicated. Stc if the cheekbones are prominent and. accented by 
shadow shapes under them. Lonk at the nose and the forma lion of the 
nostrils, the lips, and tin- creases between the lips and checks. Follow the 
shapes down into the chin and along the (;lw line. These general character¬ 
istics. along with the whole shape of the head, arc more important than a 
photographic delineation of each square inch of surface. Older [JCOplc are 
more interesting than the young for this sort oE Study, si*M the char¬ 
acteristics Iisit hud A chance to develop. 
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MEN'S HEADS 


RHYTHM 


Rhythm eh drawing is something you fee-1. 
Rhythm must lie eloscly associated with design, 
and every head has design. There is a related 
lluw of line, orte Sine working with or opposed 
to cnnotKc:i Rhythm iis freedom in drawing, free¬ 
dom to express shapes, not meticulously, hot in 
harmony. Rhythm is the hand working with the 
Iuniii more (tian with the eye, the feel of the 
thing rather than the look of it. In drawing, 

! In dim comes with practice just as it does wstEi 
a gulf dn!i. No nuo can tell yon how to acquire 
it. hut as you become Cousciuus of it. ytm begin 
to recognize it when it is there, 

To try to describe rhythm ill drawing Eat its 
say ih.d the ariLst is feeling die simplified shape 
of the whole thing as In 1 draws every part of it, 
You see his hands swinging over the paper l>e- 
fore the pencil goes iluwn. He feels tlie stroke 
before he makes it. Rhythm need not always be 
tunes. Curves may oppose Eilockiness, Rhythm 
irtighf lie ait accent where it will do most good. 
It is more often the Suggestion of the form rather 
than the closely scrutinized detail of the form, 
Here again the artist leases (111' camera far Ire¬ 
land, for I Etc camera must record del ailed fact, 
mid oily when rhythm is set up before it can 
it catch this elusive quality. The onlooker senses 
rhythm in your work even if he cannot con¬ 
sciously define it. Yon sense rhytlim in some 
handwriting, while other specimens are cramped, 
jerky, Sud sCrawly. 

Some peopfe have natural rhythm: others 
must Strive to acquire it. Take the pencil in the 
palm oF your hand between the thumb and firs! 
finger rather than holding it as you would to 
write between tight, cramped fingers. Swing it 


over your paper, using your wrist and arm and 
keeping your fingers stiff That is the way to 
draw a rhylhmic line. You can train your hand 
to draw, instead of using (he fingers. Move¬ 
ment liecmnes associated with the whole arm 
rather than with the finger tips. Draw things 
large for a while. George llriginan, tin- famous 
anatomy teacher, used to illustrate Eds lectures 
by drawing witEi a crayon on the end of a foor- 
fooi stick Elome of his anatomy drawing} were 
many times larger than life, and they were 
beautiful. 

Rhythm is all about os, bul we must train 
ourselves to sec and recognize it. It might be 
described as the longest fine, straight or curved, 
tlial you can make before lhe direction of the 
edge changes. A long direct line is more expres¬ 
sive than a myriad of little whiskery lines, Ail 
arrow in (light is a perfect example of rhythm. 
The movement of water or waves is another, 
111? arc of a baseball in the air, die way a fielder 
drops Eles hands irt the line of flight as he catches 
(he ball, the movement of the forms in a Wo¬ 
mans hah^aU have rhythm. We might call it 
(he uninterrupted How of line which seems to 
refleet the movement of the artists hand- 

f cannot tell yon how to acquire it, hot I do 
believe you can. Awkwardness comes from lack 
of train Fng; rhythm from trained organ hratiou, 
or coordination, perhaps both—knowledge and 
ability working together. Llbytlun is one tiling 
no camera or projector can ever give yon. You 
fed it and strive to express it, or you don't. 
Swing that pencil over your paper just to draw 
a free line. fS'obody ever does it too well live 
first tutu- lie tries. 
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PLATE 17. Rhythmic fines in the head 

It ii interesting In search for the rhj'lhmk* IllKS in faces. You will Gild 
rounded or Curved tines in opposition lo angular and l-locks Ernes. The 
blacky treatmenl helps to get rway from the light photographic approach:. 
Then the head toots drawn. not traced, There is charm in curve* but 
square forms have weight arid ilselit You can produce happy resnlls 
by combining the two instead of merely copying every w:tvcf of every 
edge in esaet Outline. In this wav you scL li feeling of design, and at the 
same time rentier solid foam 
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THE STANDARD HEAD 


Heads will naturally vary in measurement 
and proportion. However, any artist ^vilL find it 
most practical to carry so bis mind lias-it 
measurements a stale of proportions, built on 
averages and simplified. The; fronL view of the 
head, fits quite well into a rectangle that is three 
units of measurement wide, and three and a half 
deep. This scale leaves a little space beyond 
the cars on each side. The half measurements 
uf these units locate the eyes ant! nose and help 
in placing the mouth, and abr» |>or the line of 
(he eyes at (he halfway division of the whole 
head from top to bottom, as it should be and as 


it averages out in a large percentage of actual 
faces. This method of unit measurement locates 
(hr hallline and the three front divisions nf the 
face Tlic side view or the head fits exactly bile 
,i square three and one-half units in each direc¬ 
tion, You can establish your own unit; it is the 
proportions that are important 
These pinojKirtiGiiS. shown Lit Plate 3& have 
lnwn worked out after a. great dee! of research 
and are offered to meet the need for a simple 
and practical scute that is readily usable, This 
scale fits perfectly with the ball-ami-plane ap¬ 
proach. 




PLATE 18 . Proportions of fhe male heed 

The standard proportions far a man’s bend are worked out here fm the 
Frcint view and. the side view. The scale may easily be memorized. The 
head is three and one-half (optional) units high, nearly three units wide 
(to include the ears), and three ami mie-half units from tip of nOSC to 
I ho back of lire head. The throe units divide the face into forehead, nose, 
and jaw. Eais, nOsc to brew, lips and chin arc each One unit. So you may 
start in this way to draw a head m any size you wish, using yum own unit 
of measurement. 
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PLATE 1 9 . Drawing the heed in units 

Here yint see how (he scale w-orM ant in practice. Tltfl circle represents 
the ball. and the width is the width of the head, including the car*. W* 
tiru.1 that the face is about two units w[(ls and that tlac eyes f;dl between 
the middle halves or at tile quarter points of the two units (see upper 
rijjht}. This coincides with the divisions of the hall arid plane with winch 
yUia are already familiar. 
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MEN S HEADS 


MUSCLES OF THE HEAD AND FACE 


I do not see any material advantage to the 
artist in knowing (he names of all the muscles; 
and bones of the head, bin it H of great impor¬ 
tance to liitn to know where they arc, where they 
attach and what they do, It Is important to 
knew that some muscles are attached directly 
to fame at both ends, while Others are attached 
to bone at one end jud to other bands of mus¬ 
cles at the other. Tlte Former have the function 
erf moving the Irony structure. The hitter move 
the flesh. Plate 2tf shows the imtseles and Imw 
they are connected. 

The most important muscle of the fiend is the 
powerful muscle ilial closes the jW. You Feel it 
nt ihe con hi of tile jaw, just below nod Jit front 
of the tar. ('irt'tis acrobats have been known to 
dangle the weight of the whole body at the end 
of a rope by biting a bit of hard rubber attached 
to the mpe end- The jaw is also attached to a 
muscle tliat spreads out over tin- side of the 
cranium. These two muscles give the power to 
crunch and grind feud in tin: month. 

A very marvelous mechanical principle func¬ 
tions in the eyes; and mouth. Both are slits in a 
circular sheet of muscle. If you took half of a 
hollow rubber ball and cut a slit in it. without 
stress oil the rubber, tlic slit would close itself, 
L'lnh r tension yon could easily pull the slit open. 
The dropping of the weight of the jaw opens 
the mouth. To open the mouth wide is a eon- 
stious effort. To keep the mouth closed really 
requires very little effort—a piece of knowledge 
that ean In; used to great advantage at limes. 

Very important are the little ribbon-like mus¬ 
cles which open the tips laterally, pulling at 
the corners of the mouth. These are the "smile 
muscles.' They are the ones that puff the cheeks 
by contracting within tllO flesh. When they pull 
diagonally upward and a smile hashes, great 
things may happen, far lievond mere- mechan¬ 
ics. Remembeir these as the "happy muscles.* 
They attach at (he cheekbones and nm diago¬ 


nally down the checks to the muscles around 
the lips. 

Note the muscles which run down the side of 
tlic nose past the corners of the month to the 
chin. These arc tin: "unhappy muscles. Being 
attached to the huiie around the nose at one 
end and to the jaw at the oilier, they can pull 
the lips upward in a snarl or downward in a 
leer, Working from both ends, they expose the 
teeth the wav an animal shows its fangs. These 
muscles are operating from both ends when 
you brush your teeth. They seem to pull down¬ 
ward when you are lifting a heavy weight, or in 
e.vtrcme muscular effort of the body, like run¬ 
ning. They make round corners at the mouth, 
where In die smile (hi: eorners arc pulled out 
and upward. Try to associate the liappy and 
the unhappy muscles, for they ire the bans of 
mOsi facial expressions Tim wi inkles at the cor¬ 
ners of tlie eves are simply caused by the flesh 
of the checks' buckling by the upward pull or 
thy "hippy muscles" below the cheekbones. The 
bulging of dm cheeks also causes the Crease or 
fold of Jlesh under the eyes in ,1 smile. J L is more 
pronounced in some faces than others. As the 
"happy smuscles" pull at each side in (he smile, 
the nostrils may flare a little and Income more 
evident, which 35 one of I lie things that help to 
make a face smile. 

The dimple nr downward line occurring in 
the lower part of the smiling cheek is caused 
by (he little open space between the "unhappy 
m us Lilt and the jaw muscle. In old age tins de¬ 
pression becomes very evident. In the young 
lace it is a dimple. 

The rest of the face muscles arc simple what 
we may call ""wrinkle muscles." There? one at 
[fie inside corner of the brows near the nose. 
This one lifts the comer of die eyebrow as in 
worry or in an expression of pleading, Hie un¬ 
happy nuisele" pulls down the [nsidu comer of 
the brow In a frown. The two "wrinkle muscles’ 
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above the brows also u-rLEiklL 1 the forehead since 
they iiro contracting beneath the iiesh, hut arc 
also attached to the flesh, 

There arc two smalt "wrinkle muscles" at the 


point of the chin. Tl re depression ljetwceri these 
nnrseks may account for a dimple in I Kt: middle 
of the chin, Tlicy also cause the chin to buckle 
into little blimps in some expressions, 



PLATE 20. Anatomy of the head 

Wiieti yon am studying the muscles of the face* gel in front of a miffor 
and give I hem a pond working over, I'Vom that mid from these drawings 
you will learn a groat deal about expression .md the why of it 
Give some consideration to the mttsdfs of tfu.' neck. for you usually 
liave to draw U head UII a neck, The iwo diagonally placed muscles that 
turn tile head are attached to the skidl jjust behind the ears at the lop, 
and to the breastbone* which lies between the IwO cullar|iqnes, at the 
hot loin. Two strung muscles Lilt ached to the back of the bead underneath 
the Irack of the skull bold the bead up or tip ft backward- The head drops 
forward mostly of its Own weight. 

Tn know these muscles will help you tremendously in drawing beads, 




PLATE 51, How the muscles ftmcliGn 

J hr drawings here,, (hough not very pleasant are importitn! to the artist 
if he intends to give his characters expression. The smtfe is mast important 
in commercial art and advertising. In illustrating fiction ym may have to 
draw an angry face occasionally but (he great majority of the faces you will 
draw are pleasant ones. However, it is much easier to draw a ’'dead-pan” 
face than n very happy one. What m? want to do is to lieep the face that 
should reflect happiness from appearing as dead-pan or even leering. So 
*ludy this page well. 
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PLATE 2 2, The muscles from voriouj angles 

After you have learned the muscles of the Head, try facing them within 
the head hi various poses. Tip and lurn. the head and line up the muscles 
to balance m each side of the middle line of ihc face. Yon will he surprised 
lo see how easily they will begin to fall into place within ike construction 
plan yon have aLready learned. 
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WHY YOU NEED ANATOMY TO DRAW HEADS 


Only a few artists seam tu have more: than a 
hsyy idea (if die anatomy of the head, or of how 
die muscles function. If faces were expression¬ 
less wr might manage with only a little of this 
knowledge. It is argued that we can depend 
upon photographs for expression, Frankly, many 
artists do just that. My contention is that one 
can learn the necessary principles of anatomy 
in two or three short periods of study, say three 
evenings. When so little effort is required, why 
not spend it to learn something that will always 
be valuable to you. 

Every expression is entirely dependent iipoti 
a very few- muscles lying under and embedded 
within the flesh- Knowing where the muscles lie 
and what they do is the difference between, 
guesswork and knowledge. Air expression must 
carry conviction, and it's easier to convince when 
you know the facts you (ire dealing with. 

For many years 1 Seemed to have great diffh 
culty in drawing smiles. 1 had taken st for 
granted that the smile creases began at the nos- 
trils and ran straight to the comers of the lips. 
Actually the smile creases run well outside of 
the corners of the mouth and around then; and 
point for a little way toward tlie side of the 
chin. This is because die lips Sic in an oval- 
shaped sheet of muscle and the creases form at 
the outer edges of this muscle. The smell ribbon- 
like muscles which lead down from the cheek¬ 
bones are attached to this sheet of muscle at the 
outer edge and cause the smite creases. In some 
smiles the pull of these little muscles actually 
causes the corners of the mouth to round out 
rather than to end in a sharp point, For some 
reason I had not grasped this in my early studios. 
'The experience proved the value of going back 
to the source when you are in trouble 

Ora: thing that is important in the smile is the 
way folds of flesh appear under the eyCs.Some- 
(tmex tlicsc add a good deal of mirth to a smile; 
sometimes they do not- I eannot tell you why. 


Some faces have this characteristic to a pro¬ 
nounced degree, while in other faces it is hardly 
evident. The difficulty is to make the folds ap¬ 
pear natural and a part of the smile rather 1 than 
to have l hem look like pouches under the eyes. 
These folds ore easier to pa ml than to draw, 
because m painting tliey may be rendered in 
light values, but in a drawing we are usually 
using a black medium, and the folds gel too 
black.. Tlte same is true of the wrinkles that show 
at the cuter corners of the eyes in a smile. If 
these are too black, they look like crowds feel. 
Many smiles am spoiled because (hi* lines around 
the nostrils are too heavy and black, suggesting 
a sneer more than a smile., or making the face 
look as if it were smelling something unpleasant. 

Another valuable hint about the smile is dial 
it shows more of the upper teeth than of the 
lower ones. That means both a greater number 
of teeth, and more area of the teeth themselves. 
The corners of tlie lips are pulled away from the 
teeth, causing a hole or dark accent within the 
corners of die lips. The teeth should never run 
right into the corners as if they were pressed 
against the lips all the way around. The pull of 
the muscles stretches and flattens the lips, but 
the inward curve of the teeth is still (here 
and becomes even more evident because of (be 
shadows cast inwardly by the lips at the comers, 
There should be some ton Log down of the teeth 
as they go hack. Tlie two front upper teeth are 
the ones to highlight. It is l>ctteT not to try to 
model the teeth too much, or to draw lines l>e- 
tween them. This Again b Ijecuusc almost any hue 
may be to* black. The lines between the teeth 
are really very subtle and delicate. Often the 
teeth should he suggested rather than drawn in 
detail—unless you are selling toothpaste. Anders 
Zorn was a master at painting teeth in a smile. 

Plate 23 show& the mechanics of the mouth. 
At the top are the bones without the flesh We 
must always remember that tlie upper jaw is 
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Q.UT J.LE IN ft fSCJyNOtp PL&rtE ANE> K6Vt FULL FORM5 


PLATE 23. Mechanics of the moulh 

The tips and Jaw can hardly ho drawn etyavincingly without an under¬ 
standing of (he muzzle and how it works, Beginners draw the mouth as if it 
Lay on a tint! pUttw. The enive of the tettll in (he rounded jaw must be 
considered* arid the fullness of the lips themselves must he felt 
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MEN'S HEADS 


(tied le i its rc]alions]iip to the rest of the face, 
and all the movement takes place in (he lower 
jaw. The curve of the upper teeth remains un¬ 
changed and is affected only 3iy the 1 viewpoint, 
The dropping of the lower jaw may add as much 
as two inches to the length of the face. When 
the upper and lower teeth arc separated, bo sure 
to compensate by dropping the chin proportion* 
ately. And, once again, always consider the 
iflundnfH of the mu/jde all around the lips. 

Plate 24 gives you a real look at the eyes. We 
are too likely to think of the eve as something 
round (the iris' 1 On something white (the eve- 
ha]]). Until we analyze the structure we are 
not conscious of how much the lids are affected 
by the roundness of the eyeball. The reason is 
that We see only a little mere Ilian a quarter of 
the eyeball between t3ie litis,. Ihit the curve erf 
the eyeball is very evident from corner to comer 
of the lids. An eye without I ids is, of course, a 
gruesome sight, but we must make these lids 
seem to lie cm the rounded surface. The lids 
operate almost exactly like the lips. Except in 
the front view of the face the drawing of one 
eye is never an exact duplicate of the drawing 
of the other. When the: iris of one eye is at the 
inner comer, that of the ntlier is at the outer 
comer, There is a slight bulge of the lens of the 
eye which travels around udder the upper lid- 
Think of the eyes as two balls working together 
on a slick. As you turn the stick you also turn 
the eyes. Think of the lids as the covers over 
ihe two balls, in principle like the drawing in 
tlta lower right-hand corner of Piute 24. Draw 
many eyes, first separately, then in pairs. Clip 
out some pictures of (tyes and copy them. 

In Studying the mouths shown ill Elate 25„ 
consider the lips and teeth separately for the 
time lieing. Try drawing these mouths, and also 
get a mirror and draw your own mouth Move 
the lips. Tilt your head at various angles. Notice 
thiLl the tec tli arc more or less indicated, not hy 
lines between them, but by tin; gums above and 
the accents of the dark area below. It is very 
easy to overemphasize the detail in teeth, so that 


they do not Seem to stay within the mouth. 
Overemphasised teeth can spoil an Otherwise 
good head. 

Noses and ears arc shown in Plate 2G. Noses 
and ears are affected by viewpoint and perspec¬ 
tive as much ns lips arc. In other words, these 
all look the way they do Ivecausc of the angle 
from which you see them. You can sin: why it is 
So important to establish the viewpoint of the 
whole head, before we can draw any of these 
features. When drawing from life it is most im¬ 
portant that the pose of the head has not been 
changed between the drawing of separate fea¬ 
tures, since that will throw the drawing oil 
completely. A nose must sit within the construc¬ 
tion lines of the whole Ik- ad and over the middle 
line, or it simply will not look right. The nose 
and ear should be drawn together, so that their 
relationship is established, i’he car looks very 
different from the front, ship view, nr hack. See: 
that tin: nflse is at right angles to the line of the 
eyes and brows. When the brows lip, the nose 
tips; in fad, everything in the face Lips, 

plate 27 gives some examples of laughing and 
smiling faces. Though tliese arc restricted lo line 
alone, yon can fed the muscles operating in the 
Rcsli. What 3 cull the sharp-cornered smile is 
shown On the fellow in the upper right-hand 
corner, Tile faces in the middle of the top mi it 
bottom rows have a round-cornered laugh. This 
must come from the subject, for a round corner 
badly drawn can easily become a leer, Smiles 
require much study. You can learn a lot with 
your mirror. 

hi Elate 24 there Jit some examples of other 
expressions, which may give you some idea of 
how the muscles of the face Operate in expres¬ 
sions that arc not smiles, The action of the lips 
Can vary n great deal. The l>a&is of most expres¬ 
sions is usually in the mouth. Eor expressions ill 
cartoons, the cartoonist keeps a mirror liaiidv, 
since he can assume the expressions he wants 
[«ore easily than he can explain it to a model. 

In using the mirror look for the action of the 
muscles only; you need not even attempt a like- 
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ness of yourself. The mirror gives (he artist one 
hig break ■■■ he always lias a head and liindi avail¬ 
able to draw from. With two mirrors set properly 
he can gel a side view or a three-quarter view, 
or make lire left bend appear as the right and 
vice versa. 

With expressions, it certainly does no harm 
Co take photographs of a lot of different Ones. 
You can take pictures of your face in (he mirror 
anti thus stock: Up on various expressions for 
your Jilt's. I do not like to arc an artist make a 
cratch of Eds camera, for 1 will always maintain 
that a man can get more into a drawing of his 
own than any tracing, pantograph, photostat. Or 
projection can give. Photographs have certain 
distortions that always get into a drawing made 
from one, unless it is a freehand drawing—and. 
sometimes even then, 1 think these distortions 
come irons the fact that wc sec wilh two eyes. 


while (hi' camera has Onlv one. The distance of 
the Camera from the subject also lies a lot to do 
will) it. Trace a photograph and you will see 
these dungs for yourself. Your artistry seems to 
go out the window, no mailer how you try to 
eliminate chat photographic look. 

Various types and different expressions arc 
illustrated ill Plate 29. 1 have taken considerable 
liberty in creating both, ft is good training to 
develop a type, tluii make several drawings uf 
him showing different expressions. Make him 
smile* frown, pout, laugh, worry,, or whatever 
else you can. It is realty lots of fun, and all the 
lime yon are increasing your stock in trade. 

In Plate 30 (be face has l?een analyzed to 
show the Structural reasons for the various lines 
and humps. When yon understand these, you 
can apply your knowledge in drawing faces of 
people of different ages, as Plate 31 shows. 
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PLATE 26 * Construction of the nois arid the ears 

The appearance of the nose and of the cars is affected by 4 he |joint of 
view frmn which they arc drawn, The real problem is much more one of 
setting them into the cOnstniCtifin of the bead hi llunr correct positions 
than one of drawing the actual details themselves. Noses and ears \.itv 
widely in shape but not a great deal ill baste construction The nostrils 
should be Set evenly nn (he line running from the base of the nose to the 
base of the ear, It is good practice In draw noses and cars from every angle 
until you are completely familiar with their placement in any puse of 
lho head. 
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PiLATE 27 . Expression^—th.e lough 















PLATE 29, Choraeltrizatpon through expression 
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PLATE 30- Analysis oif fgcip! makings 

U is not difficult to mcfnioftee |[ni size, shape, and placement of the muscles 
of the face. If you do this, yi)u will thereafter always be able to identify 
the hues, humps, aod bumps in the face. Older people are better than 
young cine* as S&urcCs for (his iciforiu.ilion, since the older one gets the 
more lines and wriuldcs develop. We can learn to separate the small wrinkles 
fron* [lie facial lines. The small! wrinkles are associated wit It the shrinkage 
of tlic flesh between the muscles, whereas the lines arc associated with 
the edges OF the muscles themselves, The small Wrinkles of the flesh arc 
seldom drawn or painted since they eventually make a network of wrinkles 
over the whole face. More important me the forms, am! tine large creases 
or lines between them. These ate the long creases of the cheeks, those 
around the mouth, and those over and under the eyes. The muscles are 
quite pronounced, in the male head When we speak of □ strong face, we 
arc speaking mainly of muscle and bone structure, 

Only in expressions with raised eyebrows need we worry about wrinkles 
in the forehead- We can safety leave out must of the w rinkles most of the 
time and concentrate mainly on the lines, the liones, and the soft fomis of 
the flesh beneath the surface. It is n safe liet that the more wrinkles sou 
eliminate, the letter yonr drawing will Ik- liked. Remembei that wrinkles 
arc never black lines on the actual fate, but wry delicate lines of shadow 
which can be seen only a few feel a wav. Thai is why wo can so easily 
eliminate them and still get a likeness. Use deeper creases arc evident for 
some distance, as arc the shadows of the planes of lire head. Never draw 
a face as a map nr network of wrinkles. 
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P LATE 31 . Drawing faces of dilTerenl ages 

You can easily loam to age a fact 1 by sudsing the forms of the emaciating 
muscles arid the creases Limit full between them. The chcekljuiiCS, the 
comers of the jaw. and (tie bone d the chin become more evident in the 
aging process. The cWlikgps of the iWSl- Lind ears seem So get larger as 
ve gel older. The chief change takes plnM in the cheeks and around the 
eyes and month, The flesh sags A tire sides of the chin and along the sides 
of the jaw. Pouches form under the eyes, and deeper lines ut the corners 
of the eyes. T he lips tend to get thinner and move inward, so that more 
of straight line between the lips is produced. The lines develop from 
the corners of the month down around the sides of the chin. The flesh 
above the eyelids droops and the brows seem to drop inward toward the 
bridge of the nose. A few deeper lines develop across tlio forehead and 
between (fie bmwS. These can be SLibord i noted. to avoid overemphasizing 
them. The hair, of course, thins out in varying degrees, so that the hair¬ 
line moves Up and back and there is considerable thinning of the hair at 
the top of the head. However, we draw the head from the same basic 
ecjistruclicm. 
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TONE 


When We go from line mtn tone we take a 
very large step, for tone is the effect of light im 
form. Although drawing need not carry all the 
subtlety of tone that painting does, still we must 
consider vainer :ls more or less related- Tt IS bet- 
ter at first to light vour subject strongly, or 
choose a subject that is more or less in simple 
light and shadow. Shadow* arc really shapes to 
dra« r , shapes that occur over the surface rtf the 
form, so that we must consider both, the shape 
of the form itself and the shape of tin- shadow 
on it, Therefore keep the lights and shadows as 
simple as iiessilth 1 . Hold the light down to one 
source to begin with. Later on, you may want to 
introduce some back lighting, but never have 
liotfi lights sinning on the same urea. This cre¬ 
ates a falsity rtf lighting, and therefore fatse- 
bokiugform, for form really exists only as light, 
hall Lone, and shadow define it. If the light were 
not there.", we would Sec no form. 

In very diffused lighting, we see form much 
the way we represent it in outline only. If light 
is cuming from all directions the form flattens 
out, because form laming away from the light 
source is what muh-s halftone, shadow, a ml east 
djjidow, jjy east shadow we moan that the 
shadow has continued to another plane tike the 
wall, or down across the neck under the chin. 
Cast shadows have edges of their owu r which 
depend On the direction from which the light is 
coming. The difference lies in the fact that in or¬ 
dinary shadow the form has simply turned so far 
that the light can r:o longer reach it. On a round 
form there is halftone before we roach the 
shadow, and the halftone merges with the 
shadow, On a square or angular form the 
shadow sharply follows the edge which cuts 
tiff the light, or around which the light cannot 
reach. The nose easts a shadow in a bright light* 
the cheeks, being rounder and more gradual as 
a curve, blend the shadow with the light. 

This very blending of light into shadow mav 


make the difference lietwecn a good drawing 
and a bad one. If the edge of the shadow is 
gradualcd or blended too much wilfi the light, 
the drawing loses character; if it is not blender! 
enough the drawing may become hard and brit¬ 
tle. A good way to judge is to ask yourself; Am 
1 fluid mg evidence of the plane or have 1 Etjst it? 
if you have softened the edge fin much as to 
have lus t I he plant, the drawing is bound to 
take on a smooth, photographic lock. For this 
reason, planes have (o be established when you 
are drawing from a photograph, since they are 
not apparent in the photograph itsclf- 

In drawing planes, we Cun do much to sug¬ 
gest the direction of the plane Ew the direction 
of line, without much change in values (see 
Plato d4), For this reason a drawing can Ik* 
made to appear very solid, where a wash draw* 
mg ar painting may lose much of the character, 
This Is a principle which is used effectively in 
pen drawing, that of making the strokes fellow 
the din’d ion of the plane. It can Eie used in 
other mediums that are not areas of flat tone. 

J hope the reader will give particular atten¬ 
tion to Plate !^S3, since 1 consider this page one 
of lEie must important in the book, The drawings 
hen: encompass practically all lEie material of¬ 
fered up so far in l fiis Imok. Here we have the 
plan of construction, the anatomy, the planes, 
and the finished rendering combined in a single 
pure uf an individual head. 

In addition to studying this page carefully, 
find sen iil* material uf your own. See if you can 
render in separate drawings what you believe 
must be the correct proportions, anatomy, and 
planes of the particular bead. Von wilt learn 
more by doing (Em tEmu bv copying a hundred 
heads a* they appear in your copy material. It 
wiEI definitely point op anything lacking in your 
knowledge thus far. When you have, to yOur 
satisfaction, worked Out the several stages, paste 
them ou a sheet and hang them up in the place 
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where you work, as a constant reminder. 3f joll 
c- worked them out coition ugly you can 
well lake pride in the fjLvt- They ^ i]l be uf in¬ 
terest to anyone, lor through them you have 
slated your knowledge in no uncertain manner. 
They serve to help you memorise the qualities 
which should go into a well-drawn head, but 
which, of course, cum Id not lie incorporated into 
a single drawing with each stage in evidence. 
In iIII: finished drawing, I Ix-lieve you will loci 
this background of effort, which t hope will con¬ 
vince yon that drawing Heads in more than mere 
copying- 

Plates 35 through 39 may help you in (he 
matter of technical rendering, though it is my 
feeling iliat technique should 1w k it very much 
to the st ul h -nt himself. The problems of propor¬ 
tion. anatomy, anil planes are basically the same 
For all of us. but technical solutions of those 
problems are, to a large extent, an individual 
matter. 

Unfortunately, the student is usually unable 


to see many good examples of head drawings, 

1 Hz cause so few are published, In the past dec¬ 
ade there have I wen few men in the field gcnid 
enough to have their drawings published regu¬ 
larly, aside from the fact that many artists' abil¬ 
ity to draw the head is concealed by their use 
of mediums. 1 would like to cull attention to the 
work of William Olwrliprdt, who stands almost 
alone in drawing the head. I hope the reader 
may at stunt' time come across a few of the 
many drawings of his that have appeared in 
publications. The schools in England seem to 
have produced many mare fine examples of 
head-drawing than (hose in America have. I 
think this is because the young American artist 
tomb (o turn to photographs for material before 
he has any real knowledge of (he head, The 
drawings lei this book are offered humbly, 
since there arc many draftsmen whose skill ex¬ 
ceeds mine, but because »E the lack rrf helpful 
books on [hr subject, I suharhi whatever f have 
Ua offer hopefully. 
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PLATE 3 2, Modeling th$ planes 

As a basis for learning to show light on form, turn to Piste S and make a 
drawing of the planes of the head as slumii there. It writ help vcm a great 
Jea] with lh * ftNLteriiil to follow. Let us Understand that we'can depict 
solid form only as It appears hi light, halftone and shadow. The shadows 
gel darker ns the form turns away from the light. A single light is always 
simple to draw, for mure llutn one light cuts up the shadow tones, making 
every tiling more complicated. Think now in fermi of flat areas! in varying 
tones, And forget surface wrinkles entirely, 

m 




PLATE 33. Combining anatomy, corstrvcllori, cmd plones 

This page is Olio ol ILi: most important ln the since it shows the 

stages of drawing a head from the anatomy amt COnsIfflCtkm, ill rough the 
Outline, to the planes and tlic final completion of ihe drawing. It would 
be impossible io follow without considerable study of the preceding 
information! not in order to cop) this head, but In draw one yourself. 
Study this page carefully; you will find it invaluable fur refcrrenn:. 
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P LATE 34, Building tons with planes 

This page shows how I lie planes may be treated as .straight flat surfaces, 
each carrying its own value between J iu|l 1 1 and JarL. The very light plane?, 
should have very little lone and be treated very delicately. Ev directing 
the si(rulte t you can make the plane turn without changing tire value 
irtort: than slightly, Yum get mine solidity if voll make all the planes ill the 
light a little lighter than they appear, and those in the shadow a It! tie 






PLATE 35, Every head is a separate prabfem 

Every head is .in isnlLvicfusil .isseinhtagr: of ^upes, lint;, and spaces. Ho- 
cause of titL- varia lLaos of skulls and features, together with vuiilions 
of spacing millions of combinations occur. Fortgiel every otW face and 
concentrate on the one vou arc drawing. Accent the individual forms 
wherever can, Start drawing real people, and cOllo-L-t clipjsiEijts and 
photographs lo practice from, Pont be templed to (race; fust draw. 
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PLATE Types of character 

The character In a head is the result of the individual buries and muscles r 
As they are shown by caiefnl construction and spacing, Bwl the beauty 
of a drawing will always l>c En the way you use tine irut lone and the 
interpretation of light end shadow on the forms. Yon may experiment in 
your Own way and develop your own approach and technique. Sometimes 
on unfinished study is more attractive Ilian the completely executed drawing. 
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PLATE 37. Smiling men 

Smiles -that ndinte happiness ere difficult for any artist. They are much 
ciiSiCr in render in an outline drawing than a lonsl drawing. If your draw¬ 
ing of heads must provide W income yon will do well to practice drawing 
nude-* from clippings, since a model can tatcIy hold a genuine smile for 
very long. Study particularly the forms Around the corners of the mouth, 
arid the form* of the cheefcs. 





PLATE 39. Qlefer men 

The faces of elder ntcn give the artist more (r> hc*ld uf" in I he way uf 
Eomis nml Efries. Notc„ however, that fn the faces on this triost of the 
surface wrinklf) have been eliminated nod on!) Che main lines and fauns 
stated. The impression of age is maintained without the incidental and 
iittig|t[fiant wrinkles. 



PLATE 39- Characterization 

Her* construction, lighting, and esprcssfcm are combined. This is ch&rse- 
Icriz^iDD, She way a face looks at a given moment. Expression is reallv 
ny mure than it <ff^tc?rUt>n of the relaxed forms of the face. Such distort id n 
causes movement hi the kmiscIcs below and eonsetjuejtt chungc on the 
surface- Therefore it is important In know hew tlmse muscles move (see 
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In AMERICAN' ADVERTISING And maga/LIIC illustra¬ 
tion the ability to draw women’s heads effec¬ 
tively is the greatest Lkhjii Id the piH’ketlmok. 
White commercial art has many departments, no 
oilier is quite so lucrative. This skill opens die 
door of advertising agencies, editorial offices, and 
calendar producers ns nothing else can. Portrait 
drawings arc much caster to Sell than finished 
paintings, since the price is much lower. Draw¬ 
ings, nicely framed, can be hung anywhere in 
the house, while painted portraits lire more or 
less restricted to the space over the living-room 
mantelpiece. A man often prefers a nicely done 
drawing of himself or his wife Or children tr> an 
elaborate painting. Fortunately, the artist ean 
make stieh drawings inexpensively, in much less 
time than ,l painting takes, and hr ean Well af¬ 
ford to keep his price within the normal family 
budget There are possibilities in portrait draw¬ 
ing which should not be overlooked. It is pleas¬ 
ant work- It can be part-time work, and it is re¬ 
munerative. If you do studies for one family, 
oilicrs become interested. Such studies make at¬ 
tractive pictures for deny, ludls, office*, and other 
places where furnishings are trot elaborate. 
There is hardly a mother who would not like to 
have sketches of her children. There arc many 
itrtisti Lei this country already doing very well 
at making portrait drawings. The prices usually 
range from to $150 and even higher, which 
is not too bud for a few hours" work These 
sketches may even be done Trotn camera studies 
with the personal ability and knowledge added 
to the photograph h: appearance. 

When yon are drawing women's heads, he 
sure to use freedom ami looseness of technique 
in representing the hair. Usually simple planes 
are much more effective than the photographic 
representation of every strand or curl. Another 
important quality, which I have pointer] out 
earlier, is a blocky effect. The camera sees 


every thing in its round nous; the artist sees its 
rhythms and its angles. 

For some reason a little masculinity is much 
more tolerable- in a woman's head (him roomi¬ 
ness and femininity is hi a man's. The fashion 
experts seem to pick the lean-faced, angular- 
jawed, and bony types of models oftener than 
the purely feminine types, it may I m that to get 
the rest of the figure slim enough to go on a 
fashion page, a bony face is required. Somehow 
the appearance of bone in (he face does seem 
to give more character to a woman, just as ll does 
to a man. Perhaps most of lis admire leanness 
more than plumpness because leanness is hard 
to attain and keep. At least in that we have 
changed since the days of the old masters. 

All this means that in drawing women we still 
must be conscious of planes, even if we do not 
stress them as much as we do in drawing men. 
Plate 42 shows a man’s head contrasted with a 
woman’s head in the same pose, Note that the 
Feeling of planes is evident in both, but more 
stressed in the man's head. Note also that the 
handling of the mouth and nose is move delicate 
in the drawing of the woman than in that of the 
man. If I do nothing else here 1 want to impress 
on you that smoothness and roundness are basi¬ 
cally associated with the female, and squareness 
or angularity with the male. The degree lo 
which you emphasize the one or the other in 
either cast is determined by personal feeling 
alw>ut your subject. Plate 4-1 demonstrates 
how blockings may be applied to womens 
heads. 

Plates 45 and 4fi arc technical examples of 
women’s heads which you may find of some in¬ 
terest. Plates 47 and 48 arc sketches in which 
both roundness and squareness have been felt. 
I suggest tliat you make a great many sketches 
of thi£ kind from life and from the wealth of 
material provided in magazines. 
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DRAWING TTIF. HEAD AND HANDS 


Plates 49 anti 50 deal with the characteristics 
of aging, Drawi ngs of elderly women are the 
one place where fit seems permissible. Every¬ 
one lows a plump grandma 

It is in drawing older women that yftur knowl¬ 
edge of anatomy is most evident. Younger 
women strive to keep the anatomy of the face 
pretty well covered up, and we please them 
most by doing tlie some in drawings. But sooner 
or later wrinkles and ureases will come, Wc can 
subordinate the wrinkles, but we must take the 
forms very much into consideration. New forms 
have developed in the elieeks^ indications of the 
way the muscles are attached in and under the 
Hesh have begun to show through. Bone comes 
to the surface, brr it is no lunger so firmly cov¬ 
ered by flesh. Pockets form between lire mus¬ 


cles for the same reason, Sufi flesh stands out in 
little lumps and begins to drape somewhat to¬ 
ward the chin. We can be kind about it and not 
put too much emphasis on the aging process, 
hut to ignore it entirely would be to lose both 
character and likeness. There is Iscunty in ma¬ 
turity and even in old age. By then character 
shines through, and there is no grueiousucss and 
charm greater titan that of all elderly woman of 
character, who has put away most of the foibles 
and frivolities of youth Be kind in your draw¬ 
ings, but do not fabricate. Insincere work does 
personal harm to your reputation, and that is 
more important to vou than any single drawing 
of any face in tile world. 5(udy the aging proc¬ 
ess, be thoroughly familiar with what happens, 
and then treat it tenderly. 
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PLATE 40„ ConsifLictfrig Jlie mol* head 

The ox-fr-sil I proportions of lEic female Emad vary OJply slightly from those 
of the male bead, but tlif bone and nmscle s Lrnth i re is fighter and less 
prominent. I31 commercial art frcninibi 1 types with rather firm jaws setm 
(o have more appeal than do I hf vtiy rounded. Women's eyebrows are 
usually a little higher above the CVtS than men's air. The month is 
smaller; the lips are more full and rounded. arid thr eves slightly larger. 
Du Pint strrss the jaw and cheat muscles, 
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PLATE 41. Establish the construd-iem of each head 

]( is almost impossible to draw a beautiful woman unless the construc¬ 
tion and placement of ftatuirj lure uCCumle, Keep the tiGHlrElx small and 
watch carefully the placement of the jaw and ears. The eyes and it ninth 
: 1 1 1 1 *i L be in perfect placement and drawing to avoid some very strange 
and unpleasant results. just ROW the brows are left fairly thick. A few 
\ ears lrack (hey wife juSl a thin line. Personally. I like natural-looking 
brows, but brows and lips, since Ihev are so often made up, follow 1 ihn- 
trends uf fashion. The same is true of hair-dos. Look for the mass effect 
ol forms in (he hair rather than the detail. Beauty r>f face Is beauty of 
proportion, so learn the pro|>OTliu]is Eirrvl; then study your subject indi¬ 
vidually. The fashion magazines contain quantities of material for study, 
and will also keep you up to date on make-up and hair styles. Be careful 
not to draw flat lips. Place the highlight on the lip very aceiirOleh: if it 
is in the wrong place it can change the mouth ami the whole expression. 
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PLATE 42. Bone ond muscle ar& Jeu apparent in women's heads 

TTit underlying anatomy of girls head is shown at [he top of tile page. 
I" drawIn ? a fairt > r S™«g woman, we let very little of the anatomy show 
on the surface, though wc must know what is underneath to male the 
surface convincing. At the hoi loin of the page a male jinrt a female head 
are shown for direct comparison. Note the heavier bone and muscle 
construction and [lie more obvious planes lu the male head. 
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DjSAWlJfO BABIES is almost :i branch of art ill il- 
self. Yet tlit illustrator and commercial artist 
may be calk*! upon quite often to intliult- them 
in Ids work, Babies also make particularly al- 
tractivo pictures for framing; when they are well 
(fane, most families are delighted with them. 

If the baby head is understood, it is. really no 
harder to draw than any other hear!, and some¬ 
times not as 3iamb lllc reason is that the; artist is 
dealing much more with construct ton and pro 
[notion lli:m with anatomy. Tiie skill) is impor¬ 
tant, as always, but the muscles are so deeply 
hidden that they hardly affect the surface. As 
Plates 31 and 52 show, the proportions are some¬ 
what different from those in the adult head, 

In the baby head the bone structure Is not yet 
completely developed. The jawbone, cheek¬ 
bones, and tlie bridge of the nose are relatively 
much smaller. This makes the baby face smaller 
;n proportion to the skull, so that the face, from 
the brows down, only occupies about one-quar¬ 
ter of tlie whole area of t be head- The cartilages 
of the nose are way ahead of (hi- hone structure, 
so the little nose usually turns up, because the 
bridge above it is rounded and close to the 
plane of the face, The upper lip is longer, and 
the chill, being undeveloped, usually recedes or 
is well under I lie Ei]>s. 

Only the iris of the eye is fully developed, 
which makes the eyes appear large mid buttony. 
They appear to In' farther apart than the aver¬ 
age adult s eyes Iseemufr- they rest in a smaller 
head. Eyes set too close together are unpleas¬ 
ant in a baby face and can spoil a drawing, 
A baby's head can Iscst be studied when the 
haby is sleeping, Otherwise we must turn to 
photographs or magazine illustrations. Babies 
me hound to wriggle and there is nothing that 
we can do aljout it- It is therefore of great im¬ 
portance to fiv the general or average propor¬ 
tions in your memory. 


You will lind that a certain lilockiness of 
planes and edges also helps to put vitality into 
a drawing of n baby Babies' faces are so smooth 
and so round that if we copy tliat qualify too 
meticulously the final effect may lack character. 

!f you are dtst nr>M^| by seeing edges of planes 
in a drawing of a baby face it is probably be¬ 
cause you are loo close to your drawing. Step 
back liefore you change it. Maude Tousey 
Fangcl, one of the greatest baby artists, draws 
quite vigorously in angles and planes. Mary 
Cassatt, the Impressionist painter anil student 
of Degas, also hud this quality in her work. 

Plate 53 shows that the genera! shape of the 
baby s head is a bulge attached to a round bulk 
The distances up and down between the fea¬ 
tures are relatively short, and ihc- face seems 
quite wide. The first build-up of the basic shape 
should have that cute baby look. 

in the sketches in Plate 54, the eyes rest in the 
lower half of tJit: first quarter division. The lop 
line is flu; line of (he brows- the nose rests on the 
line of the second division; the corners of the 
lips on [he third; and the chiii drops slightly 
below the line of the fourth division, 

Plate 58 shows die four divisions for children 
three to four years old- Note that the brows are 
a little above lhe top |inc 5 and the nose, eyes, 
and month have been raised above the division 
li nes. T hese changes make the baby look slightly 
older. Actually, we have allowed, a little more 
chin and thereby lengthened the face slightly, 
Plates 55, 5&. and ,57 show u number of baby 
heads, all drawn wilh the foregoing proportions, 
but differing a little in character as a result of 
slight differences in the placement of features 
and the relationship of the Face to- the skull. 
Though (he proportions vary only slightly, babies' 
skulls may differ considerably in shape. We find 
high. low, or elongated skulls in babies ns wall as 
in adults. 
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PLATE 51, Proportions of the bob/ heed—first year 

Changes in (hi: infant sk.ull take place very rapidly from the moment of 
birth through the first year Or two. It is in the infant stage that the skull 
takes shape, The Original shape may be due to prenatal pressures and 
the degree ■of hardness of the bone. After birth the Iwne tends to adjust 
to the conditions imposed upon it, the growth of the lira hi, the dosing erf 
tlae secJtuns uf the skull at the top of the cranium, which nature left Open 
and pliable to facilitate birth. Kaciid skull types are inherited, but the 
individual type can lie purely a matter of cl E'en instance. 

In the baby the cranium is much larger in ptopmtioil (0 the face than 
it is in the adult. The face to the brows occupies about one-fourth of the 
whole head. This sets the eyes below the halfway [joint. The most oon- 
venient way to set up the baby fare is in quarter points. The nose, the 
earners of the: month, and the chin come much closer to falling on these 
points. 

As the baby head develops, the face gets longer in proportion to the 
cranium, which has the effect of moving the eyes and Ihows upward in 
the head- Actually, the development of the lower jaw brings that down, 
wand, and the nose and upper jaw also lengthen. As a result of these 
changes the eyes of an adult, and. even uf a teen-ager,, are on the middle 
line of the head, It is most important to know this, because the setting 
of tlie eves in relation to the middle line across the face is the direct war 

9 r 

to establish the Age of LI child Tire iris is fully developed in I hr tally, and 
will newer get any larger: consequently the eyes look much smaller in the 
adult face. However, the Opening between the eyelids does widen, so (hat 
we see more of the eyeball in an adult than we do in a baby. 




PLATE 52. Proportions of the baby heaef—second and third years 

My the second &nd third year lht L eyes arc alwul halfway tip the top 
quarter space, which I have? designated the number i Space. The nose 
am! nioulli atuo appear to have moved up, anil [he brow* now appear to 
be above the halfway line. \"pw the lips jusi touch ih-L- bottom at the third 
Space, The car has nut readied the halfway line. However, the face has 
readied (he proportions of three Spaces: hairlmc to brow, brow to hot- 
torn of nose, bottom of nose to bottom of chin. Actually these three spaces 

,'ue sbll condensed, and each, ■will grow further. M they a.tain then 

proportions to one another while growing. The ear is still well l»low the 
middle erossline. Note the lice divided Info thirds in the right half of the 
first dewing. 

When drawing babies ami children it teems Cits ter tc maintain four 
divisions than to use (lie three divisions of an adult fact!. While the itetPiil 
head is much smaller, the spaces between the features arc proportionately 
wider. The eves arc wider apart; (be tipper lip is longer the space front 
eye to ea* appears very wide. You have tc struggle wish these proportions 
in order to make a baby look I Hie a baby and not like a little old bald man. 

I he baby mouth is mure pursed when relaxed. The uppei lip use* shftrph 
to its peak and usually protrudes. The cliin is small and well under, with 
Often a little fat under Lt. liabies' cars vary a great deal, some being rpiitc 
small arid Others quite large. They are usually rounder ami appear thicker 
in comparison to the face. Babies' brows are usually light and thin or 
even quite transparent. They are usually much more evident iti dark 
haired children. The nose is usually small and upturned, amt quite 
rounded. The bridge of ihe nose is fairtv round since it bus i:ol bad time 
to develop, The cheeks iTC extended and full. 
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Pi ATE 53 r Construction of ika btrby head 

[|| (lowing ;t very )u«ng baby, draw the ball and plane witli I he facial 
plane much shorler, Pul 1 lu■ brows on the halfway Uhl:. Divide (tie face 
from the brows down Etvto four parts. Ttic eyes touch the boltrrm Line of 
tile (Op division. The note touches [bn bottom line of the second division. 
The earners of (lie mouth Fall on (lie Ixrttom line of the third divistoft, and 
the cliin drops slightly b^OW the fomth ur bottom division, The etir u 
under the halfway line. 
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PLATE 54. Sketches of babies 







PLATE SB. Studies of babies 

The magazines arc full of baby pictures, and these are lo practice 
from, since PtO baby wbtl ItnltS still long eitnngh for anyone who Es not 
thofought 1 / fatnUlar with baby proportions to draw from life, The best 
OPH; can <lo E.s to make fast sketches. For (Iris- reason finished pictures of 
babies are usual! v drawn from photographs, as arc the ones On this page. 




PLATE 56- More studies of babfes 

Aj babies grow more luiir, iFiev look oldw, although ilie proportions have 
changed only slightly. Some lrahics develop tong eyelashes, which, with 
I huii' at ready large and widely spaced to, give ;i great deal of appeal, 
Co easy on die eyebrows; keep them (lelhc-ate. 





PLATE 57 r Some m-ofe stupes of babies 

Remember to hcep tlie bridge of the nose low and Ouncave and the two 
I i tile round nostril rather widely spaced, Lei iW teppei tip pro! rude when 
the baby Is not smiling Set the ears fairly low, and the chin rtwind and 
well under Kt'Cp the cheelcs Isi^h suid full. YO(t will usually want to add 
light tone with a highlight. 











I. SMALL CHILDREN 






I. SMALL CHILDREN 


I.ET c S i.’.MJHiH J AMi tli±tt no Indfich rtf ar( can In’ 
reduced completely to a formula without endan¬ 
gering the xcry art that must go into it. Wc do, 
rvf course, seek ways and means to an Gfid, and 
[hat end is correctness. Art, however, is not the 
jn stifLC.iti iml of correctness. Art is not always 
perfection. Let tis say that art is truly a form of 
expression, and full expression cannot he limited 
by formula, hut only guided toward greater 
meaning and truth. African Sculpture has ex¬ 
pression and because of that it is art. It is cer¬ 
tain Ly nut truth as we know it, hut it may be 
truth With a greater nte-aaiing Us they loiOW it. 
We may reach greater truth by simplification 
and even hy Subordinating minor truth. Detail 
may Ik- minor truth but without real signifi¬ 
cance. Each hair in an eyebrow is detail and 
.minor truth, but carries little significance. Each 
blade of grass is detail, but we may be more 
interested in the whole hillside and the effect 
of sunlight on it. 

In drawing children, let ns be guided as much 
by Our feeling toward them as by rules of con¬ 
struction and anatomy. Till' light on a child's 
hair may be just as beautiful and intriguing us 
the light on the hillside, Tin- glint of mischief 
in the eye of a young boy may really be what 
we are drawing, more than the perfect anatomi¬ 
cal construction of that eye. 

It is easy to become so absorbed in technicali¬ 
ties that we miss the purpose, liter technical must 
be united to the spiritual, because technique 
without spirit is meaningless. But feeling cannot 
be conveyed without technique and lhe knowl¬ 
edge behind technique. 

Every area of every drawing, painting, or any 
other expression of form should l>c a part of a 
whole design, The Lights and shadow's, the 
edges, the textures and materials may all Ire 


considered ns much from the standpoint of de¬ 
sign and arrangement as for any other quality. In 
drawing heads, the pattern of the hair, the shad¬ 
ows cast from the head, and the 3>it of clothing 
all oiler opportunity for design. The lights and 
shadows on the face itself create design, grtud 
or bad, whether wc are conscious of it or riot. 
The whole head is a design of forms fitted to¬ 
gether, and it is a masterpiece of design, func¬ 
tionally as well as artistically. 

I speak of all this so that wc may approach 
our subject with humility and appreciation of its 
wonders. To ane there is nothing more beautiful 
or wonderful in the world than the licad of a 
small child. Life has Left no wars, no lines ref 
anxiety and frustration; it is tEic new flower 
emanating from the bud, fresh and as yet almost 
untouched. 

If children do not move you, it is perhaps a 
mistake to try to draw [Item. You cannot (It-hiv 
them effectively from too great an emotional 
distance. When joy goes nut of your work, it is 
apt to bog down in pure technicality. 

It happens that much of my own work has 
been concerned with drawing children, and the 
more I do it, the more f find to enjoy in it, f 
feci that there is a mountain of fascinating truth 
of which I have barely scratched the surface, 
and this comes after drawing and painting per¬ 
haps thousands of heads of adults. Drawing 
children his a vast and relatively uncxpleited 
commercial market. We need more drawings of 
children am! fewer photographs. both in adver¬ 
tising and on our walls, ‘flic fact thut children 
cannot sit still need not discourage you. You 
can trace from photographs and still raise (he 
quality of your rendering beyond the purely 
photographic detail to a more artistic expres¬ 
sion. 
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PLATE 59 r Proportions of the little boy's head 

in the small boy the Up-and-down proportions are afamt the same as those 
in the older baby. But now the face is relatively narrower, coming well 
iilhitlir this square in the front view. The eyes appear smaller, because 
they do not grow ami the face docs. We can only use Hie large "button" 
eyes for very young children. The Jaw and chin of the boy pie lured at>ove 
have Started to grow* making the chin more prominent. The bridge of 
the nose Es higher* and the nose li a little longer, almost touching the 
bottom wf ihe second quarter. The lips touch the hot torn hue qf the 
third quarter. At a fairly early age a full shock of hair grows. This ac¬ 
centuates the large cranium bu( keeps the face Ittoking small and adds 
to the cuteness of (he child. If a child has curly hair, mothers sometimes 
let the hair grew until it logins [o look grotesque. So it is well to ktwss 
where the cranium rqallv is. 

f 

It is hard for little hoys to sit still; in drawing them, as in drawing 
babies, practice from photographs and clippings. Note that the ear is 
coming up to the halfway line. Little boys’ heads scorn to extend far 
l*aek because the neck is small and the muscles which attach to the base 
oF the skull are not yet developed. 

Notice particularly that the nostrils have grown and the upper lip 
appears to be somewhat shorter. Tile 09 r grows considerably during this 
period anil the one which follows. I believe the e,ar is fully developed by 
the time the child is ten or twelve.. line space front the nuse to the ear 
still appears quite wide Lashes are quite long. The hair grows quite 
well over the temples. 













PLATE 60, Proportions of the liftfc girl's head 

Tlic proportions of the heful are practically (be same in little j-dirls as jit 
little bays. Lillie girls are characteristically wider at the eves and the jaw 
and eh in are rounder. Very often the crease of the upper lid hardly shows 
over the eye- All the linos of contour are usually rounder in girls. Knowing 
this helps you male a little face more feminine; Mucky nr squarish forms 
give a little boy a mare rugged loot. In little girls the forehead tends to be 
higher ret an earlier age than in bays. Some authorities claim that certain 
qualities of mentality develop faster in girls than ]]] hoys. Tins may ac¬ 
count for the lugfier, wider forehead. I cannot say. I do know that a 
closer hairline males a Ixjv look more boyish, while a larger forehead 
makes a little girl look more girlish. The treatment of the hair help* 
greatly in drawing little girls. 

Care should be taken Hot to draw the mouth tod large on a little girl S 
face, or (00 black. This can easily give an adult took, or re theatrical ef¬ 
fect not pleasant in children. The little girl's neck is round and small In 
proportion to the head. The crease between the neck rend jaw seldom 
rmis up to the ear but points befow it. It is seldom sharply defined. The 
forehead may easily protrude a little at the top. The planes of the face 
arc all well rounded, but to keep your drawing from looking loo smooth 
and photographic, you can introduce ;i gpod deal of bfockiness into the 
hair, The ear is marc delicate in structure and it comes up to the half, 
way line. The brows shnnld also be kept delicate, 
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PLATE £3. Sludges of little boys 

Sometimes Wk lighting or real top lighttrig Is effective in combination 
Writ]] front lighting m drawing tiCn-vd?- TIig important thing is nut to allow 
iwi> lights to frtlt osi [he same snrf.icc, because this type of lighting cists the 
area into criss-cross shadows. Build up the hair in tdocfcy forms. 






PLATE 64 . Studies of lihl* g irls 

The treatment of tlie? hair his a lot to du wi(F t Ltie a|i|i(‘a] of 
head. Ldttfe pigtails will probably never go out of style. Dun 
to be ever popular, and hair hanging loose or in curls is al 
dence. In eotar drawings or paintings, a bit of eotor in a b 
always effective. 







PLATE 65. Mor* litlle boys 

the drawing oE children, he bortmei impressed with 


As OrtC pengressts in 
ifiC tlislitifC3\*_- cliurviL'I-i'r und persurt mid ios he finds. Children register as 
many feelings ;tnd em-minns as adults, and much moa- fnjelv and obviously, 
,\s we gnaw older we learn to hide tmr real emotions, sometimes loo 
\ifwl children are much more tmlv llium-ndvcs than adults llCC. 
















II. SCHOOL CHILDREN 



ETr: AI>-S OF BOYS AND GIRLS 


fl. SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Thin section deals with children of the: gram- 
mar-school age, Or up lo adolesce hit, That is 
the ago oF activity and rather gradual growth. 
Wore the spurt of growth that conies Jit the 
time of ikinleSccucc. It is uko the age im which 
habit amt character begin to tie formed and to 
show in the Face, We might also call it the age 
erf mischief, because the energy cannot be cotv 
fined to growth and Overflows into physical ac¬ 
tivity, 

It is most important to learn to draw children 
of (his age with a .unite—not only on the Face yon 
are drawing, but on yOur own face- Almost one 
hundred per cent of children In advertising 
must appear as both active and happy. On 
the other hand, a youngster s face can lie par¬ 
ticularly beautiful in repose. Sometimes you will 
wish that the editors and art directors appreci¬ 
ated tills iiu>re often. At least when a Stuliy ls 
touching, the child may be drawn without a 
grin. But in advertising, especially of foods, 
children have to lie shown going r^to ecstasies 
over the product, 

Children at this age live in a world of their 
own. Mist of the rime a little revolution seems 
to he going On inside them, against alt the 
.luthurltv which is heaped open them by parents 
sad teachers and which they are not quite old 
L'lmiigh tfl understand- Try to remember your 
cam Schooldays, When ashed why you did this 
or that, you could hardly have answered, “"Be¬ 
cause fm getting tired of so much authority,™ 
Sometimes adults find it hard to understand why 


the effect of our authority slips off so easily, and 
the answer can only l>o that there is so much 

Of it. 

While we consider this the age of learning, 
we are likely to forget that much [earning is 
gained by experiment, and not all by direction. 
All the wonders of invention are holding tbeni- 
Seli. es Out for inspection by tlu- young. [( yOur 
Inly (likes your alarm clock apart, Or strews VOur 
pet tools out by the back fence, this comes 
under the head of experiment without direction, 
and you would have a dull bov if III: didn't do 
LL few of these things, 

When drawing children, or even when photo¬ 
graphing them, forget that you are grown np. 
Try hard to meet them in their own world, and 
draw them Out. A child who is afraid of yon or 
who shuts you Out is not going to lie himself, 
and so will not be a good model, if you are 
interested in conveying the spirit of childhood, 
"['licit Spirit lies m their faces only when they arc 
Free of authority. Watch their faces change 
when authority descends on them. 1 am not 
speaking against authority itself; I jjust mean 
(hat it docs not photograph well, and resentment 
or sulkiness certainly does not make an attrac¬ 
tive pj'ciLtre- 

Stnec proportions have already been thor¬ 
oughly discussed, you ean learn from Plates. 67 
and (IS to apply them to the faces of school 
children. It is helpful to understand them, but 
merely to get them right is not the ultimate 
objective, 
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PLATE 67. Proportions of iha schoolboy's head 

Children between eight and twelve are mere difficult to draw than cither 
very young children nr adults. The ehartioter of tlie heat! is pretty well 
established by this time, ami some children have even taken Ou quite m 
adult h>oh. lint there is. a trick to indicating this age group which is quite 
dependable. The eyes have moved up hi touch the halfway I in*, and the 
space from the hairline Id the lop of the head is lhree4o»rlhs of a unit 
instead of onedtalf unit as it ls in the adult. 3u the adult the halfway line 
cuts through the middle of the eyes and OUl through the cuter comers, 
while in the child approaching, teem age the whole eye is below tin* Hn*- 
TIh* noso is still slightly above the second quarter division in the lower 
half of the face. The luwcrlip touches the line of the third quarter division. 

Sn boys there is notable development in the ears. The month loses 
much id the baby look- The second teeth have replaced the baby teeth 
and the jaw httS developed to accommodate them. The nostrils develop and 
the cartilages of tire nose spread. Tim bflP* at the Iwidgc of the irOSC <l0‘ 
velops a little more slowly, SO many boys retain a luniCthup iiOSO until 
they are well into their loens. 

This is the age of freeldes- It LS also the age of mischief and carefree 
happiness. n£ (he expressions show. 'Hie hair is unruly; the front teeth 
look largo. While the front of the juW develops, the rear of the jaw at the 
courier below the ear does not develop until later. large square' jaw- 
docs more than any other feature to give a took of maturity. If you want 
to beep the fate young, keep the comers of tine pw rounded. 
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PLATE 6 S. Proper ti on s of the sc hoelflirJ f j h ea d 

Young girts seem (0 mature faster than boys as far as facial charaeter- 
isticS are ranwnlad- Mosi j 4 .ir]^ acquire .1 fairly naUurc look quit*; eody in 
theisr teens. As I mentioned earlier, they usually have higher foreheads, 
and the hairline is well up. The cheeks are rounder and there is often more 
spate in the front view between (lie comers of (he eyes and I he edges oF 
the face where the ears attach. 

it must l>e remembered that here we are dealing with averages. There 
arc always variations and exceptions. Photographs of girls ten to twelve 
year?, old often look more mature than the children actually look. Some- 
times this is because wc one seeing Only the head and shoulders, and not 
the head in association with the rest of tire body. In a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen the heat! ls almost full grown, while the body is not. 

Full lips ft re always appealing in the Face of a voting girl, and round- 
itess rather than booiuess, Girls as wett as boys often have freckles ul this 
age, but do not overdo (Fie freckles in drawing girls. 

To drftw heads of children of tins age group we]], you will have to 
practice on ft great litany. 
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PlATE 69. The four divbiori&“^ehQdilboys 

If yog plan U> do idvertising illustration, or arc already Irt that field you 
will find: drawing growing E>oys and girls very remunerative. PractlcaJIv- 
all foods arc advertised to mothers \vi th growing children and. the children 
appear in profusion in such advertising. Vou can prutJice from the 
heads here, or find others in the women’s magazines that offer excellent 
practice. 
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PLATE 70 - The four divislons—-schoaI9irli 

At tlit: above, we have the usual quarter spacing. It (s interesting and 

helpful to note how the diaj'Oirals WOM In a yoLinn jerk's head. The diap- 
CHiak from lEw comers of the eyes ihiwgh .1 point at the middle of Use 
l>dse of the nose also cut through the corners of the mOutlic those from 
the Dutcr ends of the brows eut through the corners of the DfKHIth to a 
point at the base of the middle of the chin. 
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PLATE 7 l h of $thp<jrlbp-ys 

These heads have been left in Outline since (hi- outlines will probably t>i- 
more helpful than (he finished heads. There is a wideness lo young faces 
that is more felt than measured. In drawing young people it Es parlieu- 
LneLy Important Iq trust your feelings. On.ce in a while a fact: will [m>V 
older or younger than you intended no matter what yon do. In ihftt ease 
the best thing to do is to try another subject. 
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PLATE 72 . Sketches Q f schoolgirl's 

Draw heads in outline; uni it you Ant satisfied [hit the steps Atui t:pn:s5ii}ii 
look right. There is no point In adding tone to a head that does not appeal 
to you. The lone can only build Up the fonais already established. If they 
arc wrong, tone docs little to ?wilp. Sometimes a bead in outline may look 
better than. oilc completely finished- 
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HEADS OP ROYS AX|> GIRLS 


ML TEEN-AGERS 


Xeca-agcB are popuUf subjects m fiction, 
adveil ismjj, ;ut(i portrait 1 ;. Since the proportions 
of the head 4m: so nearly those of the adult 
head, we are almost back to where we started, 
hot I hope with much more understanding. 

In drawing teen-age lx?ys and girls we must 
take into consideration (he great variety of 
types;, In boys, bony faces with Well-marked 
muscles are associated with athletic types. The 
muscular activities contribute to a certain lean- 
ucss, Some troys grow' so fast they are robbed of 
some vitality- others simply do not lean toward 
athletics. Another type r»f teen-age boy has a 
round face, long legs and amis and large hands 
and feet, tends to drape himself over anything 
suitable to rest upon, and hates effort—especially 
home chores. As a rule, these boys develop more 
energy later when they attain hill growth. 

Since most teen-age rs-girfs as well as boys- 


are big eaters, if they do not exercise, they have 
a tendency toward fatness. Fortunately, they 
lose most of this excess weight In the spurt of 
energy that follows full growth. 

Treat teen-agers with as much understanding 
as possible. Remember (fiat this Is the age of 
tlic first lug heart throb, the ago when (ho urge 
to be different from their elders Ctmles out lei 
every conceivable fad, in dress, hair-do, and 
personality. Study teen-agers closely to catch 
the spirit, for youth is elusive tu more ways than 
one. 

Now that we arc completing our study of 
heads, you will find it rew arding to review parts 
of this hook which n Light have given you trouble 
earlier. The new drawings should show great 
improvement over your first ones. You will find 
everything much easier, and will also have 
gained confidence from your practice work. 




PLATE 73. Proportions of ihe teen-age boy's head 

‘Jilt proportions of the head in Icon-nj>m are almost identical with adult’, 
tire difference is Largely ;i matter of feeling. 1 11 boys the bone structure Ians 
become quite evident, though iL should nut be stressed as much as in 
men's Inads. There are no noticeable lines. The flesh is firm and still In¬ 
clined to smoothness, The checks are smoulh without mneh definition uE 
lire muscles. Thu jaw has developed considerable m a short time. The 
liridve uf ifie nose has taken permanent shape As tine jaw and cranium 
have grown, the ears apjscar smaller in relation to the whole head titan 
they lb in a Little boy. 'Hie cartilage of the ear is now well defined; the 
ears have lost intieh of their rmmdfltas and taken on more angular lines. 

The hair lias moved back somewhat from the temples. The brows have 
definitely thickened. The lips are* fully developed in sh-.e. The thin has 
comi! forward in permanent shape. 

The only bone- not fully developed is the corner of the 1 - jaw. This con- 
I irtLii s to {IcvcEo]], research shows, until llie age of twenty or more. 1 
suspect the cranium itself does nut reach its maximum growth until full 
maturity, though further growth docs rmt [Krccptibly aifee-E the proportions 
of the head. 
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PLATE 74, Pro portions of the teen-age gif I ‘shead 

Sixteen is traditionally the perfect age for girls. By that tinye I hey hav* 
tost the ganglions of fast growth, and all i.i smooth, round. and fail. \ow 
that, girls also engage in Athletics, their faces; loikl 1u shew more miuclv 
chan did those of their mothers at the same age. But I tit predominating 
■ [u:ultty is youth—llie faces Art n»ltric(L,. full of fieshitest AnJ vigor. 

These things an- Important in portraying young people, because tisc 
actual proportions of the face change very little from sixteen to Sivtv. 
I he Jaw in the girl may develop a little, but hardly enough to affect 
the drawing of the proportions much, That is why flic artist must more 
ur less "f«r the Age he wishes to draw. 

It is quite important to obtain good material to work front, Faking a 
drawing of a beautiful young American girl is a very diStcult thing to 
do, until you have drawn a gjreal many head's, mid know the basic con* 
Struct ion inside and out. I do not believe any of the outstanding artists 
proceed without adequate material to work from. Beauty, remember, is 
largely A matter of perfect proportions and perfect placement of features. 
The commercial illustrator will Tived to draw manv pretty girls. 
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PLATE 86 „ The hand 

Women's hands. tike their ftMSj <] llf^r from those oF men chiefly ii> 
having smaller bones, more: delicate muscle*, wrd generally more nound- 
cn"is of planes-, it !he middle finder is made a! least half the length of (he 
hand on (he palm side It will lie mare graceful and ^'iLl chftT&Cteiriw the 
hand as feminine. Even though feminine hand* ate slim, they still 3ia*v 
amazing tenacity of grip. The long fingernails, oval in shape, add charm. 
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PLATE 38- Make many iludies of hpnjs 

There is only one sure to learn to draw hands, Arid fliSt is to draw 
many, imir'iy studies. %ViEh hands, mOrt than with anything else, proper 
Tilting is essential. You itia«t ^it the lingers onto the palm in the pfutletiiar 
view you set; Ijnfore von. Hands are almost rwver stiaight and Hal. Judge 
the spices between the knuckles cATL-JuiEy- -Much nf the Lime the view 
will STC£|itlrc foreshortening, AS shown in Plates S2- through S5. 
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PLATE 89, The baby hand 

Babies' hands 3*3 a sUsdy iit themselves. The basic difference from adults" 
hands is that the palm is relatively thicker in relation tn (lie smalt Jjji^cts 
T he thumb muscle and heel of the baby hand arc proportionately very 
powerful, Quite yoitni; babies have a grasp ef|iial to ftwir Own weight. The 
knuckles across the back of the hand are buried in flesh end are indicated 
by dimples. Ibe base of the hand may be entirely surrounded with cicases. 
The Iseet oi the hand is much thicker than the pads Across the top of 
the palm. 
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PLATE 91. Ghildrad's hand* 

TEh: chillis hand is halfway between that of the; and (hat, of the 

teen-ager, This means that tin: thumb muscle aitd the heel uJ the hati.i 
are thicker proportionately llt;m they are in the adult hand, but not .is 
thick in relation to the fingers as they are in tltc ]»by hand. The fingers in 
reLati™ to the palm are alxmt the same as in die adult. The whoEe finnd 
is Sin idler, a lit tic fatter, and more dimpled, and the knuckles are of 
course smoother. 
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PI ATE 92 r The proportions remain foErly tonslanf 

At grammar-Khrol age there is eery tittle clslftnonoe- between tlio hand of 
n boy and that of a girl l>ut at adolescence there i^- it hig change. Jhe 
boy's hand ii much larger and sturdier, showing development of bone and 
muscle. The girl's hand never develops I he big tcmicLles of the boy's, since 
the bones stay n matter, The heel of the hand develops in (he boy h but slays 
ranch softer arid slimmer tn the girl, Jn the boy's haiwl die fingtmsils as 
well as die fingers are slightly broader. 






PLATE 93. The hand ages 

Once jOsb have mastered the! cnnslriicticui el hands, old peopled hands 
an 6 a delight to draw. Actually they are raster than young peoples, 
since the anatomy and cenftnicttdn arc more obvious and show clearly cm 
the surface. White the basic ConSLmctiort is the same, the finders gel 
thicker, the joints Fftrger, and the tnuddes protrude. The shin Ijccomcs 
wrinkled, but (his need not Ik - emphasized except in a close-up view. 
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In concluding tbi< lunik, J want to thank the 
readers of my previous Iwoky For thn-ir n-c ry kind 
letters. Because of the large number of these, 
and because of the pressure on my own lime* 
1 have- never been able to answer as many as E 
wished to. If my books have helped you, I am 
happy. 

It is only within die past decade that so many 
books on drawing and painting have been avail¬ 
able. Perhaps unotlicr seems superfluous, but in 
investigating in-fore Starting [his 0510 , E foil rid 
very few which concentrated on heads or bauds, 
liotb arc so important to commercial and |Wi- 
trait artists that E have undertaken to fill the 
gap. It is my conviction that such a Isook should 
come from a person whoso livelihood has de¬ 
pended upon the very material fie is writing 
about. Iii tlits eapiu-Lty 3 have felt dial I could 
substitute actual practice for theory, because 
my own work based on the principles given 
bore has proved itself by actual sales to leading 
publications over a long period of time 

There art- many fine men In the field of com¬ 
mercial art, Lind many fine teachers in the 
schools, who would be capable of handling the 
same subject. It is largely a matter of finding 
the lime and energy for such an effort in an 
already full schedule, 1 have found, however, 
that time can be apportioned for almost any 
endeavor that is interesting and pleasant to 
undertake, simply by curtailing competing pleas¬ 
ures. .Much of this book bus been clone in the 
evenings or at times I between the pressure of 
other work. My hope is that if I could find time 
to do the book, others could also in the same 
Way set aside time In study it. My end of the 
effort is completed, but I am still concerned 
tlmt it will go out and do the job fur young 
people ifiat i want it to do. 

The men in the field who are now the greatest 
contributors are men who had. to torne up the 


hard way, without much knowledge available 
iii IhK ihs., grasping here and there for informa¬ 
tion together with much personal practice and 
esjM riiiicnt, Books will not do the work For any¬ 
one, hut they cau make individual effort more 
practical and profitable, speeding the acquiring 
of much-needed knowledge, so that the artist 
can have more years of successful practice. 

It is not my intention to have my readers slop 
their study of the head and hands with tin.' clos¬ 
ing of this IhjoL My aim has been to help them 
to a well-grounded start that will give their 
own ability the l>CSt of chunecs We know that 
a head cannot he well drawn by any approach 
that does not, in tlm final effort, produce solidity 
imd giMKl const ruction, The portrayal of char¬ 
acter must crane from specific analysis and from 
understanding tile general anatomy of the head. 
If I have shown you how that analysis can tie 
made and the reasons for the iliings tli :ii happen 
in drawing u head, your own progress will tic 
greatly accelerated 

Aside From technical knowledge, I feel that 
tlio artist must have a certain reverence for the 
Ideality of the construction of die head, the 
qualities of its forms that give it individuality, 
plus a desire for beauty of craftsmanship In the 
rendering, lie should strive never to let his tech¬ 
nique become a routine formula, by winch ail 
heads arc done in the same maimer. J^t him 
experiment constantly with the expression of 
his basic knowledge. Some heads can lvc done 
best by suggestion, others by complete detail 
aud fidelity to life. Some will be more interesting 
if rendered in line, others by lonaI suggestion. 
The result should never look ns if it came off um 
assembly line. To vary your technical style is 
not easy' neither is keeping your thinking varied- 
A great deal of practice and experiment is 
required. 

A very fine idea is for a group of young artists 
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DRAWING THE HEAD AND HANDS 


to organize a sketch ctass, meeting once ;1 week, 
sharing rhe cost uf a model and other censes. 
Such a class offers each man the possibility of 
inkling from tlie others! and it also establishes 
fric:iiddiiipi which last a lifetime. \Vg did 
in my early [lays in Chicago Many of the men 
in that group have forged ahead In their fields. 
,iinl some arc doing the outstanding work of the 
country. While each must Ijo credited with a 
great deal of individual effort, there is no doubt 
Hi.Lt all gained from the coUci'live experience, 
f >f course, any person intending lo make a living 
■M mi should attend u g*Mt art school if possible. 
Ihit training need not stop there. In I he group 


] mention, all tlie fellows had finished their aca¬ 
demic work and already were active in the field, 
but they were all interested in learning more 
■ i ml so organized I his informal cliuic- 

1 have enjoyed the preparation of this volume, 
even if U turned into a mountain of WOik. I wish 
every reader the t^cst of luck, and 1 hope that 
L-Li L-h will find something in these pages that 
will be of lasting value, For those to whom draw¬ 
ing is i hubby rather than a profession. 1 hope 
the simplification of their problems will bring 
them still greater happiness in their chown 
pastime. 
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